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BOOKS OF SERIOUS INTEREST 





The Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte 


These charming reminiscences were written in the midst of the scenes in which the events that he has narrated naniereage di agate wen 
by his children, grand-children, and great grand-children, for whom the manuscript was intended, and to whom, from time to time, portions 
of it were read. What was originally intended as a sketch, became a detailed autobiography. Fortunately the account was hemes 8 t down 
to a few months before Professor Le Conte’s death, and it ‘concludes with a statement of what he himself considered of most value in his life. 


With portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage additional. 


The Story of a Grain of Wheat 


By WILLIAM C. EDGAR 
Editor of ‘* The Northwestern Miller.’’ 


A clear, concise statement of the practical information that any one may need, whether interested in the cultivation of the grain itsel 
the manufacture of flour, or the consideration of the subject from an economic standpoint. 
Forty illustrations. Cloth, $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents additional. 


Second Edition in Press during the week of first publication. 


Musical Education 


By ALBERT LAVIGNAC 


Professor of Harmony at the Paris Conservatoire 
y 


Translated from the French by EstHER SINGLETON, translator of Lavignac’s ‘‘ Music Dramas of Richard Wagner,’’ and author of 


‘Social New York Under the Georges,’’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00 net; postage additional. 


a 
More Letters of Charles Darwin 
EDITED BY FRANCIS DARWIN 
Two volumes, 500 pages each. Eight photogravures and eight half-tones. Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, boxed, $5.00 net. 


Stockton’s Last Nowel 


The Captain’s Toll-Gate 


COMPLETED BY HIM DURING THE YEAR BEFORE HIS DEATH 


With a Memoir by Mrs. Stockton, an Etched Portrait, Views of Mr. Stockton’s Homes anda Bibliography. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
SPECIAL LARGE PAPER EDITION. Signed artist-proof etching, Mr. Stockton’s autograph attached, Memoir, autogra shed by Mrs. 
Stockton, etc. Sale limited to 150 copies, and the edition largely sold before publication. A few copies left; boxed, $5.00. 


READY JUNE 26 


Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller 


1845-1846 
With an Introduction by JULIA WARD HOWE 
To which are added the Reminiscences of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Horace Greeley, and Charles T. Congdon. 


*¢ These are genuine letters, written by the Sibyl of New England transcendentalists They reveal purity of thought, beauty of sentiment, 
sweetness of nature, and exquisite refinement of style. ‘They were written out of a full heart and mind, and fairly pulsate with womanly tenderness and 
sensitiveness.’"’—From a column anda half letter about this book written by Isaac N. Ford, the London correspondent of The New York Tribure, antler 
dae of April 8, 190}. 

12mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.35 net. 





D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. F 
BELMONT SCHOOL (for Boys) sent its 
J entire first claes to Harvard, and it has never since 
been without representation there. Itis yd accredited 
at our California universities. A book of views gives a 
fair idea of the attractiveness of our buildings «nd 
grounds. The school year begins in August . 
W. T. Rerp, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
Frege WORTH BOARDING and Day 
School for Girls. 
Miss EB: Hemruerf Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOW. 





OrxGon, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN'S HALL. A School for 
Girls. Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., n. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
VY HOUSE, Preparatory to Bryn Mawr 


College. Teaching by specialists in each department. 
Address Miss Mary E. Stevens, 59 High Street. 








ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Kstablishedin 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine 8t., Philadelphia. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives 
thorough training in a liberal arts course planned 
wholly for Pens J women, adding its specialty of 
Household Economics. Boston Masters in Music 
and Art. Annex Department of household practice 
a decided success. or catalogue, address 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


St. Agnes School. 


34th Year. Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Seabury, Head of the School. 
Rt. Rev. W.C. Doane, LL.D., 
President of the Trustees. 

Situation high, central, healthful. Large building re- 
modelled. Single bedrooms. New chemical and hy- 
sical laboratories. Preparation for Radcliffe, n 
Mawr, and other colleges. Additional year needed for 
St. Agnes diploma. Kegular exercise under careful su- 
ed oe required. Outdoor sports. Catalogue sent if 

esired. 

















Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Successors to Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 


An institution of the highest scholarship 


Offering exceptional surroundings and relation- 

ships to those who value them at an increased cost. 

Only parva pte with eleven teachers secures the 

most careful personal supervision. No pops rec’d 

without a personal interview. Terms, $1.250 a year. 
25 and 46 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
NINETEENTH SESSION, July 6—September 18. 

Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned 


students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Irpaca. N. Y. 


New York? SUMMER TERM 


: j July 8th— 
University anaes with. 


Greatly Enlarged. Address Sxcoretary, Univer- 
sity Heights, New York City. 




















WILDMERE Wan 
SEASON 
A boys’ comp. in the 
SEBAGO LAKE REGION, MAINE. 
Eight weeks of outdoor life with the comradeship of 
college-bred leaders and high -srade boys. Send for fl- 
lustrated booklet to IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 
Friends School, Providence, R. 1. 


The 


The origins and transmutations of 





E:ducational. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in New York City, in the West Side 
branch Y. M. C. A., 318 West 57th St., and in New- 
port, R. L,in the Rogers High School Building, 
June 22 to 27, inclusive. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


And the Harvard Examination for women will be 

held in New York City and Newport, R.I., at the 
laces and time as stated above for the Exam- 
nation for admission to Harvard University. 


Clark University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
July 13-25, 1903. 
aaepelans: sak Meats," ex cmeeiie and 


further information address 
LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL. 


A school for boys. High and dry location. Laborato- 
ries. New gymnasium. Scholarships. A vigorous school 
life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, with 
many carefully executed full-page illustrations, sent 
free on request. 

Dr.G. R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


The Highland Military Academy 


Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Alex. 
oo D.D. Head Master: JoskrpH ALDEN SHAW, 


Andower, 
Abbot Academy “er” 
Graduate, elective, and college-preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, field hockey. golf, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 
Abbot Academy. 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 21st year. Course, 
8 years. Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously un- 
der head teacher in each department. Exceptional 
facilities for fitting for Harvard. LIilustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE LEE SCHOOL. 
9 Channing Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss M. L. KELLY, Principal. 


























School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
Evegrtt 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Wash- 

ington; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bldg.. 

Minneapolis; 533 Oooper Bldg., Denver; 80 Third 

St., Portland; 203 Mich. Bldg., Chicago; 525 Stim- 

son Block, Los Angeles; Hyde Block, Spokane; 420 
Parrot Bldg., San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools 
of all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. 
HaRLAN P. Frenou, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 

Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 

Pgs Sd ge Joun C. RocKWELL, Megr., 3 E. 14th 
> 2 65 











Teachers, etc. 
W. ANTED—September 1st—For perma- 


nent position, competent experienced woman 

bookkeeper, able to full responsibility. College 

gue preferred. Aopty ames Bursar’s Office, 
ryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 








(wees 7, FAD. ( Goettingen), desires 

a professorship in a College or University. Seven 
years’ experience. .Good references. Address “ Mal,’’ 
care Nation. 





Quaker: a Study 


King Charles I. of England wore Quaker costume when posing for the well-known portrait by Vandyke. 
The beautiful Miss Fitzgerald, lady-in-waiting to Queen Caroline, also wore garments of Quaker cut. | In 
both cases the Quaker element entered after the event, i.e., styles once worldly became pone! by adoption. 

aker costume are entertainingly explained a 
this beautiful volume by Ametta M. Gummer, 8vo, half ooze-sheep, 240 pages, 75 illustrations, $3.00. 


FERRIS & LEACH “PUBLISHERS, Nos. 29-3 North Seventh Beroct, PHILADELPHIA 
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JUST ISSUED 
Dodge’s General 
Zoology. 


By C. WRIGHT DODGE, M.S., 
Professor of Biology in the University of 
Rochester. 

Cloth, 12mo, 512 pages, with 378 Illustrations. 
Price, $1.80. 

This book presents the established facts 
and Laags Se of Zodlogy clearly, and in a 
manner different trom that of other manu- 
als. The order of parts has been reversed, 
and the whole introduced with a new part 
consisting of a course in Practical Zodlogy. 
The second part contains a systematic 
treatment of the animal kingdom. The 
comparative study of the organs and func- 
tions of animals forms the third section. 
The book fully meets the needs of those 
teachers who wish to follow the modern 
methods of laboratory and field instruction 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
FOR BOOK LOVERS. . . 


No. 1 New Series. April, 1903. 

CONTENTS: 

Early Arabian Printing. Dr. A. Garnett. 

Boys’ Libraries. R. F. Cholmeley. 

Aucassin and Nicolete. Andrew Lang. 

Booksellers of London Bridge. HL R. Plumer. 

Facts & Fancies in Baconian Theory. W. Greg 

“The Times’ History of the War. 

Guildhall Library and Museum. Chas. Welch. 

Recent German ks. Elizabeth Lee. 

Notes on Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Mr. Carnegie’s Gifts to Libraries. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER NUMBER. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 PER ANNUM. 
SCOTT-THAW CO., 542 FIFTH AV. 

















Reciprocity 


Just Published 
By Prof. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


of Chicago University, and 
H. PARKER WILLIS 
of Washington and Lee University 


8vo, net $2.00 (postage 18 cts. extra.) 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 








A New Nature Study Book by 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


of Cornell University. 


Ways of the Six-Footed 


List price, 40 cts.; mailing price, 45 cts. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


London 


New York 
Columbus 


Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Boston 
San Francisco 


BOOKS When as. picase ask for 
AT rir. ANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

P. E. GRANT, Books, 
28 W. 42D BT. : - - . - NEW YORE 

(Mention this advertisement and receive a dtscownt.) 





ooks on Scientific Socialism.—Catalogue free 
" Les H. aier & Co., 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. ‘ 











Travel. | 


Going to 


Europe? 





SWITZERLAND. 


Zermatt and the Majestic Matterhorn 
Viege-Zermatt Railway, 5,000 feet. 


Zermatt-Gornergrat Electric Railway, 10,000 feet. 


Magnificent mountain scenery. Splendid Seiler hotels with American comforts. 


Ideal 


bracing summer resort for Americans travelling in Europe and wishing a respite from the 
enervating heat of the cities. Season May 15 to October 31. 
Direct railway communication with all European cities. Dining-cars on Jura-Simplon 


trains, 


Prospectus, pamphlets, time-tables, etc., at all Tourist Agencies, or at offices Jura- 


Simplon Railway, Piccadilly Circus, London. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston—Liverpool. 


Immense new steamers. First cabin, $45 upwards. 
Discount if return passage is taken. 


Winifredian.....June 20 | Winifredian.....July 25 
Bohemian. ..... .June 27 | Bohemian.......Aug. 1 
Canadian........ July 4 | Canadian.......: Aug. 8 
Cestrian......... July 11 | Cestrian........Aug. 15 
Devonian........ July 18 | Devonian......./ Aug. 22 


FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts., 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 





Financial. 


we oy and sell bills of exchanges and 
make Cable transfers of meney on Europe, 
LETTERS Australia, and South Africa; also make 


collections and issue Commercial and Tray 
CREDIT cllers Credits availabie in all parts of the ' 
worid. 


International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Daily a 


fhe thousand feet above sea-level, at 

Dixville Notch, N. H., THE BAL- 
SAMS stands by a mountain lake that is 
alive with trout. Catch them if you like, 
eat them at any rate. A paradise for tired 
brain-workers. 

Write for booklet with fine views of the 
glorious mountain scenery. Perfect relief 
from hay-fever. 


THE BALSAMS 


Dixville Notch, N. H. (White Mts). 


CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager. 
Open June 27 to October 5 
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consideration. 


years. 


I,—The Nation stands alone in its field. 
other politico-literary journal published in this country, going to all the prin- 
cipal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 

II.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—law- 
yers, physicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of 
cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter of careful 


It has a larger circulation than any 


III. —The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many 

It includes cards of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere during the season of school advertising, and a considerable 
number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

IV.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, 
of which most of the school advertisers avail themselves. 











School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the address in the first line, 
classification being made by States alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following discounts: § per 
cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 1244 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent, on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS 





DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING PHILOSO. | 
PHICAL TOPICS 


(mainly Reprints from ‘“‘ Mind’’) 


By ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic, Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 8vo, pp. viii-277. $2.50 met. By mail, 
$2.64. 

ConTENTs: The meaning of “Existence” and Descartes’ *“‘ Cogito”—On 
Moral Causation—Mill’s Theory of the Syllogism—Association Controversies— 
On Some Points tn Ethics—Is There Such a Thing as Pure Malevolence ? (Mr. 
BrapLey)—Is There Such a Thing as Pure Malevolence? Reply to Mr. BRap- 
LEY'’s Objections—Definition and Demarcation of the Subject Sciences—The 
Empiricist Position—Phystological Expression in Psychology—Pleasure and 
Pain—Definition and Problems of Consciousness—The Respective Spheres and 
Mutual Helps of Introspection and Psycho-Physical Experiment in Psychology 
—The Scope of Anthropology and its Relation to the Science of Mind—On the 
Pressure of Examinations. 


PRIMAL LAW 


and 


SOCIAL ORIGINS 


By Anprew Lana, M.A., LL.D, By J. J, ATKINSON. 
8vo, pp. xviii-312, $3.60 net. By mail, $3.80. 


Mr. Arkinson’s work deals with his theories as to the origins of 
human society, and especially as to the marriage relation. These are 
based on his knowledge of the natives of New Caledonia. among whom 
he spent ar, the whole of his life. Mr. Lana has edited this part of 
the book, and his own part of itis of the nature of introduction and | 
commentary. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS 


By the late Sir Wittiam Witson Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.1.E., LL. D., 
etc. Edited by Lady Hunter. With an introduction by Francis 
Henry Skrine, Indian Civil Service ( Retired). 8vo, pp. xviii-277. 
$3.00 net. By mail, $3.14. 

*,* Uniform with the “Life of Sir William Hunter.” 





THE BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Eight Lectures. By J, Esttin Carpenter, M.A. 8vo, pp. xvi-512. 
$3.50 net. By mail, $3.68. 


This book originated in a course of lectures delivered in various 
towns in England, Scotland, and Wales during the years 1900-1903. Their 
object was to awaken the interest of Christians of all churches in the 
modern study of the sacred books of their religion, by sketching the 
history of the processes of investigation, and indicating some of the re- 
sults which have been so far attained. 


ConTENTs: Lecture I. The Struggle for Freedom of Inqutry-—Jastare II. 
The Revised Version—Lecture IIL Changed Views of the w—Lecture IV. 
Changed Views of Prophecy—Lecture V. The Gospels and the Earl 
Christianity—Lecture VI. The First Three Gospels—Lecture VII. 
Gospel—Lecture VIII. The Bible and the Church. 


REUNION ESSAYS 


By the Rev. W. R. Carson, Author of ‘‘A Eucharistic Eirenicon.’’ 
Crown 8vo, pp. 258. $2.50. 


ConTENTS: The Evolution of Catholicism—A Moderate View of Papal In- 
fallibility—The Social Aspect of Confession—The Kenosis of Christ—The Ke- 
nosis of the Church—The Maternity of God—The Personal Factor in Reli- 
gious Belief—Anglican Concessions on the Invocation of the Saints—The Ra- 
tionale of Saint Worship. Appendix on the Non-Infallible Dogmatic Force of the 
Bull Apostolicae Cure of ms XIIL Condemning the Validity of the Holy 

ngland. 


History of 
he Fourth 


Orders of the Church of E 


THE LAND OF THE BOXERS: 
or, China Under the Allies 


By Captain Gorpon Casserty, Indian Army. With 15 Illustrations 
anda plan. 8vo. $4.00. 
“ Anextremely entertaining and valuable book. Captain Casserly’s narra- 


tive is picturesque and graphic. It gives a clear and concise account of the 
principal military operations during the campaign.”— Daily News (London). 
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Towns and Cities,” etc. 


into cities. 


at the same time it is thoroughly practical. 





F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors ), 
420 Sth Ave., bet. 88th and 80th Bts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 


Paris publishers, Tauchnitz’s British authors. Teub- 
neur’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogue of Stock 
mailed on demand, New Books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


JATIONAL EDITION OF 
d DANIEL WEBSTER’S WORKS. 
Complete and authentic, 18 volumes. 
culare. LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 





ODERN 
CIVIC ART 


The City Made Beautiful 


By CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, author of “ Improvement of 
8vo, net $2.50. 

In his latest work, Mr. Robinson, whom certain English critics hailed as the new 
Ruskin in their reviews of his earlier book, treats of the artistic side of that civic renais- 
sance which is now sweeping over the civilized world in a popular effort to bring beauty 
Philosophical reflection and historical survey, added to artistic criticism 
and suggestion in the presentation of the subject, make the work very attractive, while 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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Americans in Process 
A Settlement Study of the North and West Ends, 
Horton. By residents and Associates of the 
South End House, Edited by Robert A. Woods, 
pone the House, 12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers. 














Send for parttl- 


Read the KINDRED OF THE WILD. 
By Coarvies G. D. Ronerts. Price $2.00. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Pabs., Boston. 








Wesley and 


His Preachers 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE 


Author of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell and 
His Times.’’ Lavishly illus- 
trated with reproductions from 
paintings and old prints, par- 
ticularly rich in portraits. Deals 
specifically with the conquest 
of Britain by Wesley and his 
immediate followers. 


Cloth, $1.75 net. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 














Incorporate Under a United 
States Law, 


Thus insuring respect and dignity throughout the world. 
NO INCOREORA TION FEE, NO ANNUAL TAX. In- 
formation furnished Lf THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
B CHARTER COMPANY, Columbian Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

References: National Capital Bank; Central National 
Bank; John Byrge & Company, Law Book Publishers, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ree MINGTON 
Standard Typewriter 
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The Week. 


“A square deal” for the negro was the 
burden of President Roosevelt’s speech 
on Thursday at the tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln. Inspiration might well have 
come to him from that mighty shade. 
And thickening events are certainly hur- 
rying on the issue. The new slave-driv- 
ing in Alabama has pricked the con- 
science of the nation. Highly significant, 
in this connection, is that plank of 
Thursday’s Ohio platform which declares 
for ‘equity everywhere in the exercise of 
the elective franchise,’ with the enforce- 
ment of the Constitutional penalties 
upon those States which violate it. This 
is one form of the ‘“‘square deal’ for the 
negro to which it is the nation’s imme- 
diate business to attend. The Ohio ut- 
terance marks the revival of human 
rights, with the equality of all men be- 
fore the law, as a political issue of the 
first magnitude. It may easily swallow 
all other issues. Education and the suf- 
frage lie at the foundation of our insti- 
tutions, and we must work for both. 








Just why the South should feel so bit- 
ter against President Roosevelt for ap- 
pointing to office fifteen or sixteen ne- 
groes, when Mr. McKinley gave office to 
eighty without being complained of, has 
puzzled every Northern observer of the 

_ fierce criticisms of the President. Until 

now we have looked in vain for an ex- 
planation, but Mr. John J. Vertrees of 
Nashville has risen to the situation in 
an article in the June number of the 
Olympian, With the Jove-like wisdom 
called for by such a forum he informs 
the public that : 


“Mr. McKinley appointed negroes to of- 
fice because they were negroes—thus mak- 
ing, as all perceived, a mere political play, 
which was accepted as a matter of course, 
and, therefore, gave no concern. But Mr. 
Roosevelt appoints regardless of race, and 
because negroes are equal men—thus re- 
vealing a faith in that solidarity which 
Anglo-Saxons know can come only through 
the mongrelizing of their race. This is the 
reason why the negro looks to the Presi- 
dent as a deliverer, and the people of the 
South turn from him as one recreant and 
irresponsive to the instincts and appeals of 
his own blood and race.” 


This is extremely enlightening, so much 
s0 as to call forth the highest praise 
from the Nashville Americen, which de- 
ciares that Mr. Vertrees “has admirably 
given expression to the Southern senti- 
ment on the negro question.” We had 
supposed that the opposition to Dr. Crum 
in Charleston was based upon his color 
alone. We see now that if Mr. Roose 
velt had sent Dr. Crum’s nomination to 
the Senate in this form, “Dr. Crum, ne- 
gro, unequal man, nominated for politi- 
cal purposes only,” all that rumpus in 





Charleston would have been avoided, 
and he would not have been accused of 
wishing to prevent race suicide by ‘“mon- 


grelizing the race.” 


President Roosevelt returned to Wash- 
ington on Friday evening, just in time to 
learn of the indictment of August W. 
Machen, the former General Superinten- 
dent of Free Delivery, and of the arrest 
of two of his subordinates, T. W. Me- 
yregor and C. Elsworth Upton, on the 
charge of swindling the Government on 
a mail-pouch contract. On an $18,000 
transaction they are said to have placed 
$10,000 to their private bank accounts, 
which would be considered a handsome 
profit even in Wall Street. The seri- 
ousness of the situation is now so clear- 
ly recognized that a prominent official is 
quoted in the Tribune as declaring that 
the bribe givers and bribe takers must 
be made examples of if the corrupting 
influences of the postal ring are not to 
permeate every branch of the Govern- 
ment service. Here is Mr. Roosevelt's 
chance, and he has improved it by caus- 
ing it to be announced that he is deter- 
mined to pursue the post-office thieves 
relentlessly. His friends say that he 
has given orders to “go to the bottom.” 
We hope they will be obeyed, and that 
the investigation will also go to the top. 


The postal investigations have now 
dragged into the light of publicity the 
name of Postmaster-General’s 
Mr. Payne is, of course, cer- 
tain that nothing will be found which 
will in any way reflect upon his imme- 
diate subordinate, whom he has known 
for many years. It will be remembered 
that he was also of the opinion that Mr. 
Tulloch’s hitherto unrefuted charges 
were merely “hot air,” and that there 
was nothing in the entire investigation. 
His secretary, it appears, is vice-presi- 
dent of a copper mining company, of 
which Mr. Machen, now under indict- 
ment, was president. Mr. Machen was 
also interested in a coal company which 
furnished fuel to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Indeed, it have been 
the custom for postal officials to have all 
sorts of outside connections and asso- 
ciations, some of which were obviously 
formed for the purpose of doing busi- 
ness with the Government. An investi- 
gation of this practice would undoubted- 
ly throw much light upon the pervading 
low moral tone of Washington official- 
ism. The evil is not unknown in other 
departments, but has apparently spread 
further in Mr. Payne’s than elsewhere. 


the own 


secretary. 


seems to 


The Ohio Republican platform favors 
“every encouragement possible to our 
merchant marine in the extension of 





American commerce in American ships 
upon " This is a and 
spiritiess indorsement of the ship-subsi- 


every sea. 


tame 
dy scheme. Rather should it be esteem- 
ed no indorsement at all. The Hanna- 
Payne bill and the later Frye bill consti- 
tute the only measure by which the Ohio 
Senator has been signalized as a states 


man during his six years’ service. All 


his other distinction has consisted in 
the lavish use of f'ederal spoil to pro 
vide places for his own henchmen and 
to seduce those of his rivals in Ohio. 


When we find him unable to get any se- 


rious indorsement of his ship-subsidy 


scheme, we may safely conclude that he 
taken 


even by his own State 


is not seriously as a legislator 


The resolution 


adopted by his Convention on the 
subject of the merchant marine may per- 
haps include the Elkins plan of dis 


criminating duties in favor of American 
ships; but if it had the Hanna 
bill, or the later Frye bill, it would have 
named 


meant 


other of 
the 
“short” of an 
indorsement in this particular. 


either the one or the 


Mr. Hanna is not 
who is 


those measures. 
only statesman 
General 
Grosvenor was in an even more neces- 
sitous plight; but naturally the Ohio Re- 
publicans did 


not Gros- 


venor’s check from J. Pierpont Morgan 


Want to se¢ 


circulated as a campaign document this 
year 

On the subject of the tariff, the Ohio 
platform appears to be decisive and un- 
equivocal, but in reality it is not so. It 


first says that the protective tariff “has 


made the United States the 


greatest in 


dustrial nation.” is a glaring un- 
the tariff all 
the prosperity due to natural 


and abundant 


truth, since ascribes to 


resources 


harvests-——as glaring as it 


would be for the other side to affirm 
that the high protective tariff is con- 
nected with the high barometric pres- 
sure which has prevented rain in the 
North Atlantic States, causing the 
drought and forest fires we have just 
been witnessing. But, after claiming 


all the prosperity as the work of protec- 
tion, and leaving all adverse conditions 


to be accounted for by Divine Provi- 
dence, the platform-makers suddenly re- 
membered that there was a national con 
session at Detroit 
whose theme was reciprocity with Cana- 
that 


other 


vention of millers in 


also, 
groups in 
such as tanners, 
manufacturers of 


da; there were important 
parts of the 
shoemakers, and the 

agricultural imple- 
ments, making similar demands with rs 
spect to foreign trade. So the platform- 
makers took a short excursion into the 
free-trade domain by referring to 
“changing conditions the possible 
benefits of reciprocity,” and to a “time- 
ly readjustment of schedules.” The 


country, 


and 
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Boston Home Market Club may be trust- 
ed to deal as they deserve with these 
turncoats and traitors. 





We have received from our readers 
sundry circulars, or packages of circu- 
lars, sent out as campaign literature by 
the American Protective Tariff League, 
upon which we are asked to give some 
advice or suggestion in the way of reply. 
The circular is a small slip of paper ask- 
ing the receiver of it to send to the 
League the name and address of one per- 
son who will cast his first Presidential 
vote in 1904. “We wish,” it says, ‘‘to 
forward to him literature on the subject 
of protection.” Our advice to the re- 
ceivers of these slips is to ask the senders 
simply to define the word protection in 
terms of the Dingley tariff; that is, to 
take the separate items of the tariff, and 
tell what the ad-valorem rate of duty is, 
and to say whether that rate is necessary 
for the purposes of protection, and if not, 
what rate would be necessary. Thus, we 
understand that the rates of duty on 
mica, or some varieties of it, are equal 
to 4000 per cent. ad valorem. The range 
of the Dingley tariff includes all kinds 
of percentages, from that figure down to 
5 or 10 per cent., and to the free list. It 
Includes a duty of 33 per cent. on wheat, 
which the millers would like to have re- 
moved because they say that it cripples 
our milling industry by compelling the 
exportation of Canadian wheat to Eng- 
land, where it is ground into flour. If we 
could take that wheat and grind it, we 
could employ a corresponding amount of 
American labor and make a correspond- 
ing profit. Other persons say that the 
duty on hides is non-protective, but is a 
damage to the American tanning indus- 
try and to all leather manufactures; that 
it gives to foreigners an advantage over 
us in the boot and shoe trade. We 
should like to know, also, whether the 
duty on works of art is for protection or 
for revenue. American artists say that 
they do not want it for the former, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury certainly 
does not want it for the latter purpose. 
He has more revenue now than he knows 
what to do with. There are many ques- 
tions of this kind which Mr. W. F. Wake- 
man, Treasurer and General Secretary of 
the American Protective Tariff League, 
might employ his well-earned leisure in 
answering. 


The framers of the Constitution of Il- 
linois fixed a special day for the elec- 
tion of Circuit and Superior Court 
judges, the idea being that, by separat- 
ing the election of judges from all other 
political issues, a result not based upon 
party intrigue and manipulation would 
be sure to follow. This praiseworthy end 
has not been actually reached, of course, 
but the judicial election which has just 
taken place in Chicago indicates that 


substantial progress has been made. 





Lorimer, the Republican boss, insisted 
upon the nomination of certain candi- 
dates who would never have been heard 
of except for their political “pull,” and 
as a result they were disastrously beat- 
en. On the other hand, two Democratic 
candidates ran, even in the Republican 
wards, far ahead of the machine candi- 
dates. A curious and suggestive feature 
was that the most obnoxious of the Lori- 
mer candidates, Hanecy, received strong 
Democratic support in some of the lower 
districts. Evidently there is such a 
thing as non-partisanship for evil as well 
as for good. The result would have been 
almost entirely satisfactory but for the 
fact that the vote was very light. 





None of the customary excuses is 
available to explain the lynching of a 
negro by a mob of 2,000 persons near 
Belleville, Ill., on Saturday night. Illi- 
nois is a Northern State; the crime of 
which the mob’s victim was accused was 
not committed against a woman. The 
negro was in jail, charged with attempt- 
ing to kill one of the county officials. 
The man was not dead; in fact he may 
recover. There. was no reason why the 
prosecution of his assailant should not 
have followed the ordinary course—or 
only one reason. The prisoner was a 
negro. On this account he was set upon 
in his cell and aimost beaten to death, 
then dragged into the street in a dying 
condition, hanged to a telegraph pole, 
his body cut with knives and riddled 
with bullets, and finally burned. The 
apologists for the lawless band which 
committed this outrage declare that it 
was necessary to teach the negroes of 
the vicinity a lesson. Doubtless by their 
action they have taught one, but not as 
they intended. The lesson of violence 
is violence. 





Even at the risk of prolonging the 
strike in the building trades, the em- 
ployers have done well to formulate a 
comprehensive plan for dealing with the 
various unions. In general, while it 
amply “recognizes” the labor organiza- 
tions, it recognizes them as bodies of 
workmen, not dictators, and lays down 
rules under which their arbitrary and 
vexatious methods will be hedged about. 
In particular, the scheme proposes to 
eliminate that most noxious disturber of 
the peace in the world of labor—the 
walking delegate. He will hereafter 
have to walk out, if the employing build- 
ers have their way. Their decided stand 
is one sign more of the growing realiza- 
tion that the demands of organized la- 
bor have become wildly excessive. In 
Chicago, labor has apparently gone 
crazy. Barbers, waiters, cooks, laundry- 
men on strike, threaten to leave the city 
unshorn, unfed, and unwashed. Mr. 
Marshall Field, whose record as a large 
and generous employer of labor is well 
known, speaks a manly word when he 





tells the unions that their course will 
speedily bring all employment to an end. 
If a business is to be ruined, it might 
as well be by discontinuance as by be- 
ing forced into bankruptcy through pay- 
ing impossible wages. 





The arrest on Monday of Samuel J. 
Parks, the walking delegate, on the 
charge of extortion, may have an impor- 
tant influence in the way of settling the 
pending strike in the building trades. 
At all events, it will give both sides 
much to think about. It has been known 
here and everywhere that power was 
lodged in the hands of the walking dele- 
gate to upset business calculations in- 
volving millions of dollars, to carry ruin 
or penury into the homes of thousands 
of men, both employers and employees, 
and that the persons holding such pow- 
er were for the most part irresponsible, 
or accountable only to their immediate 
constituents. The system, too, lends itself 
easily to corrupt practices. Given the 
power by the mere blowing of.a whistle 
to close a factory and perhaps to ruin 
its proprietor, without the chance of be- 
ing called to account in any tribunal 
which the whistler fears, it requires an 
unusual stock of virtue on his part to 
refrain from turning it to account for 
purposes of private gain. Why do em- 
ployers allow themselves to be black- 
mailed? it may be asked. Why did not 
the President of the Hecla Iron Works 
take a firm stand and refuse to pay 
Parks a cent for lifting the strike? Is 
the briber not as bad as the bribed? But 
this is not a case of ordinary bribery. 
It is more like being “held up” on the 
high road and ordered to deliver one’s 
purse at the pistol’s muzzle. But what- 
ever may be said of the hardship of the 
position in which many an employer 
finds himself, he is strictly bound in 
the interest of society and good govern- 
ment, to bring the blackmailer to jus- 
tice at the first opportunity. Such an 
opportunity has come, and it is fortu- 
nate for the community, and especially 
for the honest trades-union men—and 
the great majority of them are honest 
—that we have a District Attorney in 
whom both employers and employed 
have full confidence. 





The thirteenth of June is to be an im- 
portant date in the history of the Amer- 
ican college. On that day the demo- 
cratic system of government by the en- 
tire body of the professors, which has 
marked out the University of Virginia 
from almost all other institutions of 
learning in the country, isto come to an 
end. This system, in spite of all that 
can properly be said on the other side, 
has good features which it is a pity to see 
extinguished. But however one may be 
inclined to decide on its general merits 
the question of president or temporary 
chairman, the coming election on the 
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part of the Board of Visitors (appointees 
of the Governor) is fraught with great 
danger; for, incredible as it may seem 
in the case of an institution of such dis- 
tinction and dignity as the University of 
Virginia, there is grave fear that the 
election may be carried upon political 
grounds, and that a candidate who has 
no fitness for the position—who is not 
even a college graduate—will be the 
choice of the electors, even in the face 
of the organized protests of the profes- 
sors themselves. So sad a fate as this, 
it is to be hoped, is not in store for an 
institution which has so brilliant a his- 
tory behind it. 








With two such veterans as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt ready to take the field for free 
trade, in the Conservative and Liberal 
parties respectively, no immediate revo- 
lution in British fiscal policy is possi- 
ble. As we go to press, the House is in 
the midst of a great debate of which the 
issue appears to be a parting with Cham- 
berlain or with the reins of pewer. With 
Chamberlain dropped, Mr. Balfour still 
has a “fine brute majority,” and, by 
staving off other troublesome issues, 
by throwing oveaboard unpopular 
bills like that for London educa- 
tion, and by coddling the _ Irish, 
may retain his office for some time 
to come. But there can be no doubt 
that he has been fatally discredited as 
a party leader. What Prime Minister 
has ever had to suffer such a faithful 
wound of a friend as that inflicted upon 
Mr. Balfour by one of his supporters in 
the press, the St. James’s Gazette? 
Speaking of the way in which the Pre- 
mier had abandoned the essential clauses 
of the London Education bill, it said: 

“If Mr. Balfour would take the pains to 
think his policy out beforehand, base it 
on firm principles, and then say to his fol- 
lowers that the Ministry intended to stand 
or fall by their proposals, he would be 
much more loyally supported than he is 
at present. His constant attempts to catch 
gusts of acquiescence first in one quarter 


and then in another simply offer a premium 
on discipline and dissension in the ranks.”’ 


Such language is one of the symptoms 
of coming storm. 





Mr. Chamberlain has written a letter 
for the instruction of British working- 
men on the subject of the bread tax. He 
follows in the footsteps of William Mc- 
Kinley, as the latter did in those of 
Lord George Bentinck and the other tar- 
iffites of sixty years ago. He says that 
it is a matter of opinion whether the cost 
of living will be increased by a duty on 
wheat or not. He considers it “estab- 
lished” that the recent duty of one shil- 
ling per quarter on that cereal was met 
by a reduction in prices and in freight 
rates in the United States, and therefore 
did not fall on British consumers. A 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
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facts would have taught the Colonial 
Secretary that the British duty on grain, 
imposed at the instance of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, coincided in point of time 
with the opening of lake navigation, and 
that the railroads reduced their rates ac- 
cordingly, as is their custom. The Brit- 
ish tax did not enter into their reckon- 
ing at all. But, says Mr. Chamberlain, 
“even if the price of food is raised, the 
rate of wages will certainly rise in great- 
er proportion.” This signifies that em- 
ployers will embrace the opportunity af- 
forded by a rise in the price of bread to 
add a corresponding sum, or rather a 
freater one, to their own expenses for 
labor. Workingmen know better than 
that. They know that employers will pay 
what they have to pay and no more. 
They know that, except in rare instances, 
they get their wages raised only by 
strikes or by demands which carry the 
threat of strikes to the mind of the em- 
ployer. The only cases where wages 
rise by gentler means are those where 
the demand for labor exceeds the sup- 
ply. Mr. Chamberlain’s logic is at fault 
in not showing how an increase in the 
price of food tends per se to increase 
wages. 


Australia appears to be willing to meet 


Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff proposals by 
the ingenious device of raising the 
duties on goods imported from other 


countries than Great Britain, but keep- 
ing the duties on British goods where 
they now stand—that is, at a prohibitive 
or highly protective figure. This they 
style a preferential tariff. That the only 
real preference in it is the one given to 
their own protected manufacturers has 
been proved, as regards Canada, by Mr. 
Harold Cox of the Cobden Club. Can- 
ada began to give to Great Britain a 
preference in import duties in 1897. This 
preference was first fixed at 12% per 


cent., and was increased to 33 per 
cent. in 1900. Apparently however, 
the rate of duties still remaining 


was sufficient for all purposes of pro- 
tecting the Canadian manufacturer. At 
all events, the proportion of imports 
from Great Britain did not increase. 
That proportion was 19 per cent in 1897. 
It fell to 16 per cent. in 1898, and has 
continued at that rate except for one 
year, when it was as low as 15 per cent. 
Imports from the United States increas- 
ed from 49 per cent. of the whole in 
1897 to 60 per cent. in 1901. This 
result is ascribed by Mr. Cox to the 
fact that the tariff was contrived in 
the first instance to protect the Ca- 
nadian manufacturer against the 
British, and that this design has never 
been lost sight of. He points also to 
the fact that, before giving a prefer- 
ence to British goods, the Laurier Min- 
istry was careful to raise the duties on 
cotton goods largely coming from Great 
Britain, so that the reduction should be 





neutralized beforehand. 





AGT 


Reduction of military expenditures 
in the colonies is a question of the day 
in France. In 1902, the military budget 
for the colonies was $19,000,000. This 
year it has fallen with 
some resultant alarm. 

which says it ‘will not be 
an excessive weakness for 
expenditure,” still enters a strong plea 
for colonial defense. After Fashoda, the 
Parliament voted an for 
a comprehensive plan of colonial defense, 
but it has been clipped and curtailed, un 


$18,000,000, 
The 


suspec ted of 


to 


Temps, 


that sort of 


appropriation 


der the pressure for economy. The 
French colonial system falls into four 
great divisions: Western Africa, the 
Congo, Madagascar, and Indo-China. At 


the present time they are garrisoned by 
54,500 troops, 25 


25,000 in Indo-China, 15,000 
in Madagascar, and 8,000 on the African 
continent. The 7’emps insists that they 


should be thoroughly armed and 
equipped that, in a crisis, 
of the colonial system would be capable 
of defending itself. 


ly swell, instead of reducing, the annual 


80 
each portion 


This would certain 


budget, the dimensions of which, as they 
sleep 


are, give the Minister of Finance 
less nights. 


The reported Belgian decision not to 
annex the Congo Free State will arouse 
fresh interest in that unfortunate coun- 
try. Popular 
tude of England are the reasons given. 
To these might well be added the inter 
national disgust at the results of Bel 
gian stewardship as they are daily find- 


opposition and the atti- 


ing their way into print. Mr. H. R. 
Fox Bourne has just pointed out, in his 
book entitled ‘Civilization in Congo- 
land,’ that the original objects of the 
State, freedom of trade and the pro- 
tection of the natives, have been ab- 
solutely lost sight of. The inhabi- 
tants have been reduced to a lower 
grade of civilization than that of the 


Arabs, and flee from their homes at the 
approach of Belgian troops, while the 
enormous profits of the privileged com- 
panies must make the 
own would-be exploiters of the Philip- 
pines fairly water. It may be that an- 
nexation by Belgium would have fixed 
the responsibility for conditions in the 
¥ree State so clearly that there must 
have been an improvement in govern- 
mental conditions. But the attempt to 
suppress all recent criticisms, and the 
general Belgian indifference towards all 
complaints, are additional evidence of 
the great evils of the Belgian adminis- 
tration. The sacred task of uplifting 
an inferior race has in this case plainly 
pulled down the alleged superior one. 
There should now be a prompt reassem- 
bling of the Powers which took part in 
the Berlin and Brussels conferences to 
consider the whole question of the Con- 
go State and, if possible, to set right its 
existing wrongs. At least, might not a 
commission be constituted report 
upon the actual state of things? 


mouths of our 


to 
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468 
REMEDIES FOR OPPRESSION, 
The past few weeks have brought suc- 
cessive appeals to the heart and con- 
science of the civilized world. One hor- 
ror of cruelty has followed hard upon 
another. Scarcely had the atrocities in 
the Congo Free State forced their way 
through official concealment to public 
notice, when the brutal outrages upon 
the Jews of Bessarabia shocked every 
reader of the dispatches. Next came the 
revelations of the hardships and oppres- 
sion from which Italian laborers in this 
country were made to suffer, and finally, 
through indictment by a Federal grand 
jury, the discovery that a system of 
slavery, or something really worse than 
slavery, was practised in several coun- 
ties of Alabama. We might make our 
own the prophet’s words: “He looked 
for judgment; but behold oppression; 
for righteousness, but behold a cry.” 


Now we are not so dull as to deny 
that a quickened moral sensitiveness is 
implied in the very attention and ex- 
citement which such occurrences to-day 
arouse in all Christendom. It is not all 
a febrile sensationalism—‘“the festering 
news we half despise yet scramble for 
no less.” A genuine revulsion against 
brutality and barbarism can be detect- 
ed in the outcries which have made 
themselves heard. It has, happily, come 
to be true that no crime against human- 
ity can any longer be done in a corner. 
Even the habitations of cruelty are now 
within the electric circuit of the world’s 
sympathy. No trampler of the weak, no 
scourger of the defenceless, no destroy- 
er of liberty can anywhere on this earth 
now feel safe from at least exposure. 
International as well as national moral 
standards have been erected, as regards 
the primary humane sentiments, and the 
punishment of the contempt of his kind 
is assured to man or monarch that dares 
cross them. Browning's “Instans Tyran- 
nus” is truer than ever to-day, when it 
is not the victim, but the oppressor, who 
has reason to be afraid, so sure and 
ready is the moral condemnation which 
waits for him. 


In this broader and tenderer human- 
ity, with its accompanying vigilance, 
every one must see the chief hope. The 
first remedy for oppression is in its 
acute perception. The day has gone 
by when we can be accused of “med- 
dling” for feeling and expressing respon- 
sibility for cruelty in any part of the 
world. We are all our brother’s keepers, 
whether he be a Russian Jew in the 
flames and blood of Kishenev, or a black 
man tortured on the shores of Lake 
Leopold or held to slavery on the banks 
of the Coosa, But all this, it is evi- 
dent, relates mainly to the attitude of 
the sympathizer with the oppressed. 
Vhe further question arises, how is he 
to make his sympathy effective? What 
weapons is he to put in the hands of the 
poor victim of man’s inhumanity, which 








will enable him, once rescued, to become 
his own defender? 

It is when we ask and really try to 
answer such questions that we, who live 
in a democracy, are forced to see that 
the ultimate remedy for oppression must 
be political as well as moral. In order 
to set the poor and the wronged upon 
their feet, we must give them a certain 
power, even make them _ formidabie, 
when they are once erect. It is all very 
well to talk about the mute but irresisti- 
ble appeal of the unfortunate, but when 
it is a question of a change of public 
sentiment and of public law, it is neces- 
sary to give the unfortunate the means 
of enforcing his appeal. Under our sys- 
tem, such means must be, in the long 
run, political. Until you have a force 
which can make or unmake Legislatures 
and Congresses, you have no force able 
to entrench justice in the law of the 
land, and to arm its ministers with a 
sword against all oppressors. 

But why stick in the bark of general- 
ities when we have concrete examples 
under our eyes? Take the case of the 
outflow of American sympathies and 
alms to the beleaguered and massacred 
Jews in Russia. Was it whelly due to 
pure humanity? Were all our motives 
altruistic? Look at the facts. The He- 
brew population of this country has be- 
come a great power. It is a political ele- 
ment with which our public men have to 
reckon. That is one great reason, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, why they 
so promptly answer, when the appeal is 
made to them in the name of the perse- 
cuted Russian Jew, “Here are we.” It 
is the powerful American Jew who com- 
mands; and we may be sure that we 
should not see so many elected officials, 
and politicians with an eye to the fu- 
ture, make haste to obey, if they did not 
know that Hebrew votes would back up 
the Hebrew cry for justice. 

In a similar, though in as yet a less 
degree, the Italian-born citizens of our 
country are coming to have a political 
power which is the bestsafeguard of their 
race from oppression. The Bollettino 
della Sera of this city last week drove 
home the argument. The fashion of 
the day, it said, was pro-Jewish, but 
what about the cruelties committed 
upon Italians in West Virginia? But 
scarcely had it spoken when the Gover- 
nor of West Virginia was rousing him- 
self to punish the lawless contractors. 
The impulse came from New York city, 
where the Italian vote is no longer neg- 
ligible. It is an old story. He who has 
the power of a freeman can make the 
rights of a freeman respected. Take 
from the colored men the right of say- 
ing, by their suffrage, who shall be their 
law-makers, and what laws shall be 


made, and you instantly expose them to 
what we now see going on in the South 
--exclusion from office, statutes cunning- 
ly devised to their hurt, injustice with- 
out redress, and a systematic reduction 





of the more ignorant and friendless to 
a condition more terrible than slavery. 
Pile your moral and educational rem- 
edies for such evils as high as you 
please, you will not be really efficient 
until you make use of the remedy which 
the history of this country and the na- 
ture of our government show to be the 
enly one that is compelling and com- 
plete—the political remedy. 








THE QUESTION OF THE BIRTH- 
RATE. 

In the June number of the Popular 
Science Monthly Dr. Geo. J. Engelmann 
of Boston discusses the question wheth- 
er the male graduates of American col- 
leges are disinclined to marry and rear 
children. If it should appear that the 
higher education tends to “race suicide,” 
that would be a grave indictment, but 
Dr. Engelmann does not find it sustained 
hy statistics within his reach. He does 
find, however, that the native American 
population is declining, but that college 
graduates are above the average of the 
native stock in fecundity. The average 
graduate family does not reproduce it- 
self—does not on the average bring to 
maturity two new lives to take the 
places of the parents—but it comes near- 
er to that mark than the less highly edu- 
cated family of the native American 
stock. Dr. Engelmann affirms that the 
conditions now existing among the 
American people in this particular are 
more extreme than those found in any 
other country, not excepting France. 

This is a serious statement. Dr. En- 
gelmann furnishes the data on which he 
bases his calculations, and first those 
which relate to marriage. According to 
the statistics available (the records of 
all the college classes within reach), the 
married male graduates range from 88.7 
per cent. (highest) to 71.4 per cent. 
(lowest), the average of all being 75.4. 
The average of the native American 
male is only 68.8. That of the popula- 
tion at large, native and foreign-born to- 
gether, is 79.02. The average rate of 
fecundity of the native American fam- 
ily is 2.7, but the perils of infancy take 
away a certain proportion, so that the 
surviving rate is only 1.9—not sufficient 
for replacement. Ten families, accord- 
ing to this showing, bring to maturity 
only nineteen children for twenty pa- 
rents. Among the native American pop- 
ulation of Massachusetts, the highest 
possible number of survivors is 192 for 
200 parents. The births in Massachu- 
setts, native and foreign, are 28 per thou- 
sand per year of living population, but 
among the native-born they are only 17, 
while among the foreign-born they are 
52. The birth-rate of France is 22.4 per 
thousand, which keeps the population 
about stationary. 

Dr. Engelmann takes a glance back- 
ward. He finds that in the time of Ben- 
jamin Franklin the average number of 
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children to a family was 8 (but he omits 
to abate this figure by the notoriously 
greater infant mortality). In 1880 it 
was 6.1; in 1830, 4.6; in 1860, 3.33; in 
1872, 2.45; in 1900, among the upper 
classes of Boston, 1.8. Dr. Engelmann 
tells us that the birth-rate has been de- 
creasing throughout the civilized world 
—slowly in the Old World, but with 
great rapidity in the new. If his facts 
can be depended upon, they call for some 
fresh observations on the doctrine of 
Maithus. This doctrine affirms that 
“population tends to increase faster than 
subsistence,” and that this tendency will 
produce misery and operate as a bar 
to social progress and improvement un- 
less offset by certain checks, such as 
war, pestilence, and famine, which kill 
off surplus population, or vice, which 
tends to lessen reproduction, or pru- 
dence, which refrains from bringing 
into the world more children than can be 
supported in comfort. Malthus started 
with the thesis that population increases 
in a geometrical ratio, while subsistence 
increases only in an arithmetical ratio. 





He found good reason to drop his 
mathematical formulas, but he never 
contemplated a world in which the 


fecundity of the human race should di- 
minish in the face of increasing means 
of subsistence. Yet that is the nut 
which Dr. Engelmann asks us to crack. 
He cracks it himself in the following 
way: 

“Family shrinkage seems clearly refera- 
ble to the strenuous nerve-racking life of 
the day, to the struggle not for existence, 
but for a luxurious existence, to the ever- 
increasing desire for the luxuries of life 
and the morbid craving for social dissipa- 
tions and advancement. It is due, as plain- 
ly expressed and openly advocated by many, 
to the desire to have no children, or only 
such a number as husband and wife be- 
lieve, in their wisdom, suitable and adapt- 
ed to their ideals of comfort and their 
supposed financial possibilities.’ 

That a race which does not keep its 
own numbers good from generation to 
generation will pass out of existence, 
needs no proof, and this will be its ap- 
propriate punishment; but the process is, 
with us, so complicated with immigra- 
tion that it has no terror for the guilty 
parties. They say that the foreign stock 
is merging with the native stock now as 
before, that the process will continue 
during the next hundred years, as it has 
during the past four hundred, and that 
the last thing to be dreaded is any short- 
age of population. They think, too, 
that a lessened birth-rate, or even a de- 
cline of the total population, is not an 
unmixed evil, since it is better that two 
children should be reared in comfort and 
with full stomachs rather than eight or 
ten in squalor and half fed. Malthus, 
Mill, and Cairnes can supply all the ar- 
guments needed under this head, al- 
though none of them, as we have said, 
ever imagined a population declining in 
number with an increasing food supply. 
They did not, perhaps, give sufficient 
Weight to the fact that the means of 
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subsistence is a relative term, varying 
from age to age, and having different 
meanings to different peoples. 

Obviously the delinquents in this case 
are not amenable to exhortation. They 
cannot be brought together and lectured. 
They are not open to appeals on the 
score of patriotism. They cannot be 
shamed. It is no use telling them that 
a people who cannot bring to maturity 
an average of more than nineteen chil- 
dren to twenty parents ought not to 
think of having colonies and of civilizing 
inferior races. 
their heads or pass by them like the idle 
wind. In fact, this evil is not pointed 
out now for the first time. 
some rather loud talk about it in Boston 
back in the sixties and seventies, as fu- 
tileas Dr. Engelmann’s will probably be. 


All such appeals go over 


There was 


A SIDELIGHT ON TAMMANY. 


A significant sidelight is thrown upon 
the working of the Tammany machine 
by Hutchins Hapgood’s ‘Autobiography 
of a Thief,’ just published by Fox, Duf- 
field & Co. Mr. Hapgood had the good 
fortune to meet an ex-pickpocket and 
burglar, who had served three terms in 
the penitentiary. The had led a 
typical thief’s life but he had unusual 
intelligence and “a gift of vigorous ex- 
pression.”” At Mr. Hapgood’s suggestion, 
Light-Fingered Jim has told his story 
and Mr. Hapgood has “edited” it. The 
document is genuine, for Mr. Hapgood 
and his publishers vouch for it person- 
ally, and internal evidence supports 
their claim. By “genuine” not 
mean that the .thief has told the exact 
truth about all the incidents. He falls, 
forexamp'e, into certain anachronisms; 
he is probably older than he makes out; 
doubtless he has been tricked by his 
memory more than once; and in some 
rassages he has consciously or uncon 
sciously exaggerated. jut these are 
matters; the book as a whole 
impresses the reader as an accurate pre- 
sentation of the thief’s personal] point of 
view, a vivid picture of the society in 
which he lived and robbed, and of the 
influences, moral and political, by which 
he was surrounded. 

The story, indeed, has something of 
the quality of Defoe’s ‘Colonel Jacque’: 
it is filled with convincing details: and 
it tells not only of the career of the 
hero, but, by the way, of the achieve- 
ments and the fates of his friends and 
accomplices. For most people, of course, 
the interest will lie in the sordid tale of 
a boy who 


nan 


we do 


minor 


saw on. the street corners 
and in the saloons the swell thieves, and 
who easily fell into the belief that suc- 
cess in life was to be won by imitating 
them. For many of us in New York 
however, the chief significance of the 
book is its reflection of the relations be- 
tween Tammany and the under world of 
criminals. Here is another contribution 


to the mass of evidence which Josiah 





AGO 


Flynt, on the one hand, and Mr 
as District 


Jerome 
Attorney on the other, have 
been piling up 

Light-Fingered Jim took it for granted 
that Tammany was hand-in-glove 
the criminal classes. In the first place, 
the thief talks the 
“protection” just as he 


with 
about system of 
talks about sa- 

matters of 
the 


ams of 


loons and gambling houses 
common knowledge, about 


of which 


existence 


no one ever dre doubt- 


ing. He was “shaken down” regularly. 
But if from motives of prudence the 
poli e were forced to make arrests, the 
“grafter” still had opportunities to get 


out of the toils, provided he or his friends 


had been wise enough to lay something 


by for a rainy day The methods have 
often been exposed. The first step was 
to “fix” the police, whose memories 


would then suddenly fail; who could not 


surely identify the prisoner; whose 


minds grew hazy as to times and places, 
In case more remedies 
the 


reach the county offices 


des pe rate were 


needed, underground wires could 
the grand jury, 
the petit jury, and even the bench itself. 
The thief ordered 


there 


his whole life on the 


assumption that was under Tam 


many a complete and elaborate system 


from judge down to policeman, for tak- 
ing care of “good” crooks 

Indeed, such a system is and must be 
an integral part of the Tammany plan. 
The Tammany crowd has always regard 
ed the control of the city government as 
a money-making scheme. Croker 


working for his pocket all 


was 


own the 


time, and his followers have no concep 
tion of office except as a means to get 
rich, directly by drawing salaries, indi- 


form of graft 
Their imaginations exactly 
as was that of Light-Fingered Jim, who 
says in speaking of his early ambition: 


rectly by every possible 


are moved 


“A splendid sight one of these swell graft 
rs was, as he stood before the bar, or 
moked his cigar on the corner! Well dress- 
ed, with clean linen collar and shirt, a dia 
mond in his tie, an air of and leisure 
all about him, what a contrast he formed 
to the respectable hod carrier, or truckman, 
or mechanic, with soiled and no 
collar! And what a contra was his dan- 
gerous life to that of the virtuous laborer! 
The result was that I grew to think the ca- 
reer of the grafter was the only one worth 
trying for. The real prizes of the world I 
knew nothing about. All that I saw of any 
interest to me was crooked, and so I began 
to pilfer right and left; there was nothing 
for me to do.” 


ease 


clothes 


trving 


else 


Accordingly, as Mr. Hapgood says, “he 
went in for crime with energy and en- 
thusiasm.” 

the same ambition impels the 
Here is a clean 
pickings; it is 
much better than carrying the hod, driv- 
ing a truck, or eking out a precarious 
existence as a shyster lawyer; the 
Tammanyite starts in with energy and 
enthusiasm, as indifferent as Light-Fin- 


Exactly 
Tammany officeseeker. 
easy job, with plenty of 


and 


gered Jim himself to nice ethical conaid- 
erations. It is this unity of ideals that 
makes it so easy for Tammany office- 


holders, from Mayor to policeman, to 
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get along with the “grafter.” They un- 
derstand each other perfectly; they can 
meet on common ground, without con- 
straint on the one side or repugnance 
on the other. The average Tammany 
officer has no hesitation about helping 
the crook out of a scrape, and none 
about associating with him afterwards. 
The attitude of “Senator Wet Coin”—ob- 
viously Dry Dollar Sullivan—is typical. 
Of him Jim says: 

“Senator Wet Coin made no pretensions 
to virtue; he never claimed to be better 
than others. But, in spite of the accusa- 
tions against him, he has done far more for 
the public good than all the professional 
reformers, religious and other. He took 
many noted and professional criminals in 
the prime of their success and gave them 
positions, and by his influence kept them 
honest ever since. Some of them are high 
up, even run gin-mills to-day. I met one 
of them after my second bit (term of im- 
prisonment), who used to make his thou- 
sands. Now he has a salary of eighteen 
dollars a week and is contented.” 

This easy camaraderie has its good 
side as well as its bad. Senator Wet 
Coin and the other district leaders have 
doubtless helped more than one crook 
to earn a fairly honest livelihood; and 
at the same time they have bound to 
them with hooks of steel all the crooks, 
regenerate and unregenerate; and they 


must stand and fall together. 


'HE GROWTH OF STEAM YACHTING. 

So many steam yachts accompanied 
Columbia, Constitution, and Reliance in 
their contests in the Sound week before 
last, as to excite comment even among 
yachtsmen of experience. Because of 
the America’s cup races the demand for 
yachts of all kinds and classes has been 
exceptionally great this spring. The 
splendid weather, too, has led to the 
commissioning of all pleasure craft earl- 
ier in the season than usual. As a re- 
sult, the waters around New York are 
fairly teeming with yachts; and the 
racing season in the large and small 
clubs is well under way. It was evi- 
denced by last week’s ocean race of six 
large schooners for an Atlantic Yacht 
Club prize. But no development of 
American yachting is of more general 
interest than the great increase in the 
number of steam and power vessels. As 
a social phenomenon, and as an index 
to our national prosperity, it is well 
worth studying. 

This development is clearly shown 
in the growth of the New York Yacht 
Club's steam fleet, which includes all 
those craft whose motive power is either 
gasolene, kerosene, or vapor engines, In 
1890 the club book contained 80 such 
vessels; in 1890, 143; in 1900, 204; and 
in 1902 the number was swollen to 247. 
It is a striking fact that this growth 
has been in vessels of all sizes, and not 
merely in those of small dimensions. 
The largest steamer in 1890 was the ill- 
fated Vanderbilt cruiser Alva, 252 feet 
in length. There are now seven yachts 
measuring more than 300’feet in length, 





of which the largest, Valiant, belonging 
to Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, has a gross 
tonnage of 1,823 tons. Each of them 


would rank well among the third-rate 


cruisers of the Federal navy, and would 
compare very favorably with the average 
transatlantic passenger steamer of the 
early eighties.’ In 1890 the number of 
the club’s steamers between 100 and 200 
feet of length was only forty-four. This 
figure had last year grown to 123, or 50 
per cent. of the club’s steam fleet. 

Turning to the steam and power 
yachts listed in Manning’s Yacht Regis- 
ter for 1903, we find no less than 526 of 
ail sizes. Lloyd’s Register contains 850 
names of Canadian and American ves- 
sels in this class; but as it embraces 
many yachts which primarily depend 
upon their sails for their progress from 
port to port, the Manning list is the 
more useful for our present purpose. 
Upon it also are found the seven yachts 
over 300 feet in length, and in addition 
twenty-eight over 200 feet, and 205 of 
more than 100 feet length. All these 
are American-built, with the exception of 
forty, of which thirty-seven are prod- 
ucts of English shipyards. Seventeen 
of the latter are credited to Mr. G. F. 
Watson alone, and fifty-two of the Amer- 
ican boats to Herreshoff. The English 
vessels include nearly all the largest 
flying our yacht ensign—and it would 
therefore appear that the English build- 
er still has the advantage in yacht-mak- 
ing, not only because of his comparative 
cheapness, but also on account of the 
greater experience of his designers. 

Of the vessels described by Manning, 
seventy-two have motors in preference 
to steam engines. The present tendency 
of gasolene engines to displace the cum- 
brous steam machinery in boats under 
one hundred feet is, indeed, one of the 
most striking evolutions which this form 
of yachting is undergoing. In cheapness 
of construction, economy of fuel, ease of 
handling, as well as in saving of space, 
the gasolene or naphtha boat has the 
field almost to itself among small boats, 
particularly in cases where the cost of 
running is important, and where great 
speed is not a desideratum. But neither 
the popularity of this kind of craft, nor 
the Spanish war, is wholly responsible 
for the great increase in steam and pow- 
er yachts since 1895. While a good many 
old yachts were worked off on the Gov- 
ernment at fabulous prices in 1898, the 
great prosperity which the country has 
enjoyed is the prime cause of the addi- 
tion of 212 new vessels since 1895. In 
times of financial distress the yacht ba- 
sins are full of idle boats whose own- 
ers cannot afford to commission them, 
and in all such periods the number of 
pleasure craft to find their way into the 
plebeian merchant fleet is perceptibly 
larger than in ordinary times. But fash- 
ions in yachts change; it is the modern 
yacht that counts. Each year added toa 
vessel’s age decreases its value in a dis- 





proportionate ratio as compared with 
real estate or other property. There are 
therefore but few old vessels to be found 
in Manning’s book, the oldest being the 
Barracouta, launched in the year 1869. 
Her contemporaries, never very nu- 
merous, have gone the way of all ships, 
or, under changed and commonplace 
names, are wearing out their bones in 
duties never contemplated by their build- 
ers and first owners. 

In a recent article in the Rudder, Mr. 
W. P. Stephens brought out the fact that 
the American steam yacht owner has 
changed very much within the last 
decade. The nouveau riche novice of 
ten or fifteen years ago wanted great 
speed and all the comforts of home. His 
yacht was meant to remind him of a 
Saratoga or Long Branch caravansary, 
and it is not surprising that many cost- 
ly yachts turned out to be practical fail- 
ures. Now there are coming to be sev- 
eral distinct types, each born of special 
needs and contructed with some refer- 
ence to the limitations of the sea and to 
the demands of the sport—if one may 
use this word in connection with mast- 
less hulls and high-power engines. There 
is the ocean-going cruiser, which can en- 
ter all seas, with a sustained speed of 
eighteen knots, and which can stay out 
in any winds. Next there is the coast- 
cruising craft about 130 feet in length. 
luxurious and comfortable, and of no 
great speed. Still another type is the 
auxiliary, of ten or twelve knots under 
sieam, with bona-fide masts and sails; 
and capable of fair speed when under 
canvas. Of this class Aloha, the beau- 
tiful square-rigged flagship of the Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht Club, is perhaps the best 
example, Finally, there has suddenly 
grown up the torpedo-boat or “ferry- 
boat” class, of low, mastless vessels of 
phenomenal speed, intended to bring 
their owners down the Hudson or the 
Sound to business with the speed of the 
average suburban train. Of this sectiou 
of the fleet Arrow, Viren, Chicota, Zin- 
ganee, Niagara IV., are the leaders, just 
as Vamoose and Now Then were the 
pioneers, 

Despite the efforts of the American 
Yacht Club, races between steam yachts 
have never come into fashion. They 
are essentially pleasure craft, represent- 
ing millions and costing vast sums to 
maintain, with engines too expensive for 
reckless use. But they are here to stay, 
and are destined to show the American 
flag in more and more ports, whatever 
the fate of our merchant marine, and 
however dependent they may be upon 
the fluctuating prosperity of the country. 


THE PALACE OF MINOS.—I. 


Cnossos, April 24, 1903. 


I came very near making a serious mis- 
take by failing to visit Crete before re- 
turning definitively to America. The centre 
of gravity of Mycenwan art and civilization 
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has shifted - with a vengeance from Mycenz 
and Troy to Crete. One who would now 
study this great field must no longer con- 
tent himself with working around the cir- 
cumference. He must go to the centre. 
Even the less important sites in Crete are 
yielding rich results. At Palaiokastro, at 
the extreme eastern end of the island, Mr. 
Bosanquet, the Director of the British 
School at Athens, has this year found My- 
cenzan vases which in quantity and quality 
far surpass those so carefully collected and 
published by Furtwiaingler and Loeschke. 
This monumental publication is now re- 
duced to the rank of a Vorarbeit. 

Miss Boyd, our countrywoman, now known 
in Crete as well as she was formerly known 
in Greece for high character and devotion 
to a cause, has taken for herself a sphere of 
operations near the east end of the island 
where it narrows to something resembling 
an isthmus, of a breadth of less than eight 
miles. In the last three years she has con- 
tributed an honorable share to the contents 
of the museum at Herakleion. At present 
she is completing the cleaning of a minor 
Mycenzan palace on a hill called Gournia. 

But the great leaders in the excavations 
of the present time are the two men who 
have been pioneers in Cretan exploration. 
Dr. Halbherr, now Professor of Epigraphy 
in the University at Rome, began explora- 
tions in Crete twenty years ago. One of his 
first achievements was the exploration of 
the cave on Mt. Ida, which yielded wonder- 
ful archaic bronzes along with great shields 
covered with bronze reliefs of Phoenician 
technique. Even one year earlier, in 1884, 
he discovered the great Gortynian law 
code, by far the longest of Greek archaic 
inscriptions yet brought to light. In the 
early nineties, at the suggestion of the late 
Professor Merriam, who seems to have had 
a clear vision of what was coming, he was 
chosen to conduct explorations in Crete 
in behalf of the Archzxological Institute of 
America. The results of this journey from 
one end of the island to the other were en- 
couraging for greater undertakings. When 
one sees this young-looking, clean-cut, live- 
ly, and in the highest degree affable man, 
one can hardly believe that he is the pioneer 
of whom we have heard so much. Arthur 
Evans came later into the field, being drawn 
to Crete in 1894 by his interest in certain 
pre-Phenician alphabetic signs, which he 
believed had their origin in the eastern 
part of the island among the Eteocretans. 
In his extensive journey no place arrested 
his attention so powerfully as Cnossos, 
which yielded a considerable number of 
these signs. Those were the days of ty- 
ranny and unrest in Crete, when no great 
excavation enterprise could be undertaken; 
but Evans was wise in his day and genera- 
tion. The slight excavations which had been 
made on the site of Cnossos sixteen years 
earlier, by a native Cretan, convinced him 
that a part of the famous palace of Minos 
had been discovered. Indeed, W. J. Still- 
man had nearly come to this conclusion 
somewhat earlier. Evans’s wisdom took 
practical shape in the gradual purchase of 
the greater part of the land which covered 
the ruins. In 1897 the storm burst out, and, 
after nearly two years of violence and 
bloodshed, came a settled government; then 
there was a great rush of archwologists 
to Crete. Evans was found securely seated 
in the saddle. Never were startling re- 
sults more quickly reached than in his first 





campaign. To his wisdom was joined the 
most wonderful luck. Over a wide area he 
had to deal with only a few feet of earth 
before he came to the most important dis- 
coveries. The wonder grows that so much 
could have been left when the tops of great 
gypsum blocks of the palace were actually 
protruding out of the ground. The explana- 
tion is, that there was so much here that 
the unsystematic plundering of ages had not 
been able to get it all. 

On reaching Herakleion by the Austrian 
Lloyd boat we were fortunate in finding 
Mr. Evans in town. It was Sunday, and on 
that day he rests from his work at Cnossos, 
four miles away, and passes the time in 
his city residence, a capacious and com- 
fortable Turkish house. Rent is so cheap 
in this largest city of Crete that both his 
city house and his country house cost only 
about half the rent of a shanty in the 
neighborhood of New York. He does not 
come to the city for inglorious ease. Sun- 
day serves his purpose for carrying along 
his process of converting prehistoric areas 
into fields of luminous history. He spent 
the greater part of the afternoon in showing 
us around the museum, where we saw, not 
altogether superficially, although of course 


hastily, the principal contents. Professor 
Halbherr also was in town, but we did not 
meet him until ten days later. He has 


selected his sphere of influence near the 
place of his first triumph, at Gortyna, and, 
after excavating the great palace of Phais- 
tos, he is now uncovering a smaller pal- 
ace, about four miles distant, by the sea- 
shore. He had interrupted his work for 
Easter, and as the Greek Easter came in 
the following week, when most of the days 
are holidays, he was making a pause of 
two weeks. Evans’s workmen are largely 
Mohammedans, and so he works right 
through both weeks. 

Reserving the more minute examination 
of the museum and the survey of Evans's 
great work at Cnossos for the last, 
three of us, with a Turk for a guide, so 
picturesque in his gay but somewhat soiled 
attire that he reminded me constantly of 
Sancho Panza, set out on an eight days’ 
ride through the island. One who will see 
Crete must get into the saddle, for there 
are no carriage roads, except one from 
Herakleion to Cnossos, and another, of 
about equal length, from Suda Bay to Ca- 
nea, the capital. I resist the temptation 
to describe those glorious eight days of 
travel, because my subject is too large 
without that. I will speak only of My- 
cenwan remains which must be compared 
with those of Cnossos. 

Our first goal was the region where 
Halbherr has accomplished so much. We 
went straight across the island at its broad- 
est part, with comparatively little climb- 
ing, keeping between the high mountains, 
Ida and Dicte. Under the new régime of 
Prince George, from which great things are 
expected, there is talk of a railroad being 
laid out somewhere near the line which we 
followed. Towards evening we came to the 
village of Hagii Deka (named after the ten 
saints who are said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom here under Decius, and who have a 
circular precinct dedicated to them in the 
middle of the village), lying among the 
ruins of Gortyna, which in classical and 
especially in Roman times was a great city, 
second only to Cnossos. We had just time 
before dark to get a good look at the fa- 


we, 
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mous inscription. The next day we spent 
among Halbherr’s preserves, going first to 
the farthest point, Hagia Triada, where lies 
the small palace now being uncovered. Our 
host Manoli (a for Emmanuel), 
the representative of the family which has 
the strangers who have 
for the forty years 
with us, and took the 
if he were 
Manoli is 
owner of the 
the 
the 
any 


nickname 


entertained all 
that 
insisted on 
Mohammedan 


passed way last 
going 
guide in tow as 


of no consequence whatever 


quite a character; he is the 
famous mill which made 
law 
real 


rate, he 


the study of 
code go difficult, and claims to be 
the 
has had influence enough to block 
the efforts of archeologis 
sion of the mill and its 
With his fine horse he 
rather hard to 


discoverer of inscription; at 
; to get posses- 
surroundings 
set a pace that was 


follow It seems that he 
went along partly as a protector of the 
Mohammedan, who groaned inwardly and 
sometimes outwardly as we passed Mo- 


hammedan villages destroyed by the Chris 
tians in 1897-98. In our whole journey we 
passed about a hundred such villages, and it 
is no wonder that Hassan groaned. 
not abused anywhere, but he was not 
treated very cordially. Manoli asked us to 
tell Moham 


He was 


Evans “to send him no more 


medans.”’ 

Arrived at Hagia Triada we found a My- 
cenwan palace, which 
a suburban villa, 


Halbherr regards as 
already pretty well clear 
ed. We missed his personal guidance, but 
took abundant for ourselves. 
The of rooms climbs the slope 
of a low hill, and so has flights of steps and 
indications of upper stories. 


time to 


see 


complexus 


So far as one 
can now judge, the whole considerably sur- 
passes in size the royal palace at Mycenm 
The walls are stuccoed and frescoed: baths 
abound. 


Although some of the more in 
portant finds had been transferred to 
Herakleion, quantities of Mycenman pot 
tery and some of still older date lay in 
heaps upon the ground. One feature of th: 
recent finds was a great quantity of clay 
Seals, several of which lay in a little pile 
on the stump of a column. The guard 
referred to these as “‘broken bits.” One 


of them, with a Mycenwan woman wearing 
the flounced skirt so long known from the 
seal ring found at Mycenm, which bears also 
the double axe, was so fine that I wanted to 
put it in my pocket or else ask the guard 
to give it to broken bit"’; 
vacillating between the two courses, I final- 
ly left it lying An archwologist 
subsequently told me that I was the second 
man whom he had met who seemed to have 


me as “a but 


there. 


a conscience in such matters 


Of the objects recently from 


Hagia Triada into the museum at Heraklejon 


may 


brought 


be mentioned eleven great plaques of 


bronze about two inches thick, with con 
cave sides and ends. I did not ascertain 
their weight, but they are commonly b 
lieved to be ancient talents. With such 


money one would be safe from pickpockets. 
who could not easily make away with pleces 
of money that ten or fil 


attractive ab 


least 
Another 
ject is a small black vase, on 


erect a 


weighed at 
teen pounds apiece, 


which stands 


ruler with } sceptre, which he 


strikes on the ground, as if in wrath, while 


& man, apparently a leader of his forces, 


stands before him with slightly bowed 
head as if receiving orders from his 
perior Behind the captain standa the 


army, represented by three men covered by 
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one enormous shield, which is probably 
meant for three, that allows only the heads 
and feet of the warriors to appear. The 
execution is not particularly fine, but the 
attitude and expression of king and captain 
are very effective. 

A ride of a little over half an hour 
brought us to Phaistos, on a high hill 
somewhat lower than others intervening 
between it and the sea, which appears, 
however, in the gaps between them. It is 
a commanding situation, and was chosen 
as overlooking the great plain, Messara, 
which runs deep into the island some thirty 
miles. This plain, which we traversed 
lengthwise nearly all the next day, is clear- 
ly a lake bottom between the backbone of 
the island over which we had already come 
and a narrow chain of high mountains run- 
ning parallel to it on the south side, shut- 
ting it off from the sea. This character 
of a lake bottom appeared most plainly as 
we got our first sight of it, coming from 
Herakleion, The water ultimately forced 
its way out into the sea by Hagia Triada. 
That this great plain, the largest in Crete, 
could have been the permanent property 
o? two cities, Gortyna and Phaistos, is un- 
likely. Until some clear traces of Myce- 
nean remains are found at Gortyna, we 
may be sure that Phaistos was the first in 
control, and that Gortyna supplanted it, 
much as Argos supplanted Mycenz. The 
fact that Epimenides came from Phaistos 
to purify and pacify troubled Athens would 
seem to indicate that the city at that early 
date had a long period of settled tranquilli- 
ty behind it. The palace itself, however, is 
the most eloquent witness to the power that 
was enthroned there. It extends approxi- 
mately three hundred feet in each direction, 
so that beside it the palace of Mycenz is 
dwarfed. We shall doubtless continue to 
use the term Mycenwan from the simple ac- 
cident that Mycenw was the first city of 
the period to be brought to light. Its im- 
portance was also increased by the lucky 
discovery of its royal graves. Should the 
royal graves of Phaistos or Cnossus some 
day be found, even that preéminence will 
be taken from it, and it might be deemed 
worthy of some vassal of the kings who 
dwelt in these stately palaces. 

Everything in the palace of Phaistos is 
on a grand scale: the corridors are broad, 


the courts are spacious, the traces of a 
second story are abundant. Under the 
present form of the palace may be seen 
traces of an earlier one, which can hardly 


be dated later than 2000 B. c. Among the 
many interesting objects found in the pal- 
ace of Phaistos may mentioned the 
upper part of a vase, I should say of gray 
alabaster, with a band of figures carved 
upon it, representing, as Halbherr thinks, a 
band of warriors, though most people seem 
to believe that it is a harvest festival. 
The musicians who lead the procession are 
beautifully carved, and have a wonderful 
expression of animation. There is no 
choicer gem in the museum at Herakleion. 
Rurus B. RICHARDSON, 


be 


WATTEAU. 


Panis, May 20. 
The painter Watteau may be called one 


of the most characteristic exponents | 
of French art in its most graceful 
form. It is impossible even for those who 


are only slightly familiar with the French " was in bad health. 





art of the past century not to recognize at 
first sight a picture or a drawing by Wat- 
teau. Those who admire his work will read 
with interest and pleasure his biography, 
which has just been written by M. Virgile 
Josz. This author, without any preface, 
transports us at once to Valenciennes, the 
birthplace of Watteau, one of those north- 
ern towns touched by a ray of Flemish art, 
of the art of Antwerp, Bruges, Brussels, and 
Ghent. The Watteaus were burghers of the 
town; Jean Antoine was born there on the 
10th of October, 1684. He proved too weak 
to adopt a manual occupation requiring 
strength, and entered as a boy the studio 
of a painter of Valenciennes, now quite un- 
known, named Gérin, and profited by his in- 
struction for three years. His father died 
in 1702, and he was left alone at the age of 
eighteen, He set out for Paris in quest of 
fortune, and found work at the house of a 
man who sold little devotional portraits 
and objects, which were manufactured by 
the dozen. Some young apprentices painted 
the skies, others the heads, the draperies, 
ete. (There are to this day manufactures 
of such devotional pictures, which have a 
large market.) Young Watteau had a spe- 
cialty: he was so accustomed to a particu- 
lar saint that he afterwards told a friend, 
“TI know my Saint Nicholas by heart.’’ For 
this tedious work he received three livres 
at the end of the week, but he was allowed 
soup every day. 

He made the acquaintance of a painter 
who was not much more fortunate than 
himself, Jean Jacques Spoéde, commonly 
called Sponde, who became his intimate 
friend. He also got acquainted with Gil- 
lot, whose name is still remembered, and 
who is generally considered the real mas- 
ter of Watteau. Watteau really had no 
master, but Gillot familiarized him with 
the Italian Theatre and with those Italian 
types, Harlequin, Pantaloon, Trivelin, etc., 
which became his favorites. After some 
time Gillot and Watteau quarrelled. ‘‘Nev- 
er,” says Gersaint, ‘‘were there more 
similar characters; but as they had the 
same defects, never were there more in- 
compatible characters.’ Caylus adds: 
“They separated on bad terms, and all the 
gratitude which Watteau could show his 
waster during the remainder of his life 
reduced itself to profound silence; he did 
not like people to inquire particularly 
about their friendship and their rupture. 
As to his works, he praised them and did 
not deny the obligations he was under to 
him.” Watteau went to live in the Petit- 
Luxembourg with Audran, an artist and a 
decorator, and helped him in his work; 
he painted at the time four panels, which 
were a few years ago in a hdétel in the 
Rue de Poitiers: The Faun; Folly; Mo- 
mus; The Toper. At a recent sale two of 
these panels fetched a high price. 

Watteau had now found his manner; he 
was a decorator as well as a painter, To 
this period belongs one of his masterpieces, 
‘Le Dénicheur de Moineaux.’’ While he was 
at the Luxembourg he could study at ease 
the magnificent pictures of Rubens in the 
great gallery, and he became a colorist. In 
1709 he sent a picture for the Grand Pria de 
Rome, but did not obtain it. He was much 
discouraged and left for Valenciennes in 


disgust. He then painted some military 
scenes, but after a while he returned to 
Paris, He was twenty-seven years old, and 


He fortunately this 





time found a picture dealerswho recognized 
and valued his extraordinary talent, and 
who made life easy for him. There are few 
great painters nowadays who do not in the 
early part of their life owe to some intelli- 
gent picture dealer the ease of mind neces-— 
sary for quiet production. The name of 
this providential dealer who assisted Wat- 
teau was Sirois, who lived in the Quai Neuf. 
Watteau, just returned from Flanders, 
where war was raging, painted first for 
him two military scenes, “Camp volant’”’ 
(engraved by Cochin), and the ‘‘Détache- 
ment faisant Alte” (Alte is on the engrav- 
ing for halte). He afterwards painted ‘‘Re- 
tour de Campagne.”’ 

At Sirois’s, Watteau fortunately made 
the acquaintance of Mariette, so famous 
among artists and amateurs. Delivered 
from the daily cares of life, Watteau could 
follow the impulse of his individual genius; 
he cared very little for money, he cared 
chiefly for independence, and he now felt 
independent. It was also at Sirois’s that 
Watteau became acquainted with Lesage, 
who had already given to the stage ‘‘Cris- 
pin rival de son maitre,’’ ‘‘Turcaret,’’ a 
play which is still in the repertory of the 
French Theatre, and who was putting the 
last touches to the famous ‘‘Histoire de 
Gil Blas de Santillane.’’ We read in a let- 
ter from Sirois: 

“This original [meaning Watteau], who 
makes pictures as freely as Monsieur Le- 
sage makes comedies and books, with the 
difference that Monsieur Lesage is some- 
times satisfied with his books and come- 
dies, and that the poor Watteau is never 
satisfied with his pictures (which does not 
hinder him from being one of the present 
kings of the brush), has promised to paint 
for me a ‘Festa de la Foire,’ on which I 
have advanced him a hundred livres of the 
three hundred livres we bargained for. It 
will Le his masterpiece if he puts the last 
touca to it; but if he is seized again by 
his black devils, we may say good-bye to 


the chef d’euvre. The doctor has put him 
on a regimen of quinine.’’ 


In the same letter we are informed that 
Watteau was painting two scenes from the 
‘Diable Boiteux’ at the price of one hundred 
and thirty livres each. These two pictures 
have never been seen in our time; perhaps 
they never were painted. 

It was a piece of good fortune for Wat- 
teau to make the acquaintance of the fa- 
mous collector Crozat, so well known to 
this day by his admirable collections. Cro- 
zat built a house on land, then deserted, 
where the great boulevards of Paris now 
extend; he filled it with marvellous works 
of art, pictures, busts, bronzes, drawings 
by the great masters. Though he was a 
contractor, he was a good and generous 
man; he took an interest in Watteau, and 
gave him orders. Watteau painted for him 
the “Seasons” (all four of which have been 
engraved) on panels, 

In 1712, Watteau, urged by his friends, 
decided to become a candidate for the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. He was obliged to paint 
a picture on a given subject, but he did not 
put his hand to it for several years. He 
found a new patron in M. de Jullienne, who 
afterwards consecrated a real fortune, four 
hundred thousand livres, to build a monu- 
ment to the painter—four volumes contain- 
ing each six hundred engravings. This rare 
book has for its title ‘L’GSuvre d’Antoine 
Watteau, peintre du Roy en son Académie 
Royale de peinture et de sculpture, gravi 
d’aprés ses tableaux et dessins originaux, 
tirés du cabinet du Roy et des plus curieux 
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de l'Europe, par les soins de M. de Jullienne 
a Paris.’ There were only a hundred copies 
of these four admirable folios. Watteau 
twice painted the portrait of Jullienne, his 
great admirer. One of these portraits is 
now in the collection of M. Groult, which 
contain so many masterpieces and is open 
only to the ‘happy few.” It has been well 
engraved by Champollion. 


Watteau had among his pupils Pater and | 


Lancret, but Lancret soon took a line of his 
own; he became essentially a realistic—it 
may be said a domestic—painter, while 
Watteau remained always poetical and im- 
aginative, even when he painted scenes of 
ordinary life. Crozat was so impressed by 
the talent of Watteau that he finally gave 
him a place in his own hétel; it was just 
the sort of decoration which suited the 
talent of Watteau. He had no more cares; 
he was surrounded by beautiful works 
of art, brought by Crozat from Italy; he 
lived in a sort of dream; and his genius 
felt the effect of all this ease and beauty. 
He heard the best of music in the concerts 
given by Crozat. This was the period of 
the “Fldteur’” (in the Groult collection), of 
the ‘‘Guitariste’’ (now in the Museum of 
Vienna), of the ‘“‘Concert” (belonging to the 
Emperor of Germany), of the ‘‘Lecon de 
Musique” (in the Wallace collection). Cro- 
zat had a magnificent collection of draw- 
ings by the old masters, and this probably 
led Watteau to make many drawings him- 
self—mere studies, which were not always 
intended to serve for large paintings. Gen- 
erally made @ la sanguine, with a red pen- 
cil, these drawings would suffice to make 
him famous. They are the real expression 
of all his thoughts, his admirations, and his 
dreams. They are not signed, but it is im- 
possible not to recognize them at first 
sight. Jullienne said of them: ‘‘We hope 
the public will view with favor the draw- 
ings of the celebrated Watteau. They are 
conceived in a novel spirit; they have 
graces so allied to the mind of the author 
that we can safety say they are inimitable.” 
Voltaire, on the contrary, wrote: ‘‘Wat- 
teau is a Flemish painter who worked in 
Paris, where he died a few years ago. He 
was successful in the little figures which he 
drew and which he grouped well; but he 
never did anything great; he was incapable 
of it.” 

Among the drawings left by Watteau to 
M. de Jullienne there is one which is his 
own portrait. He is represented with a 
pencil in his hand, sitting on a portfolio. 
Rosalba made a portrait of him which has 
been lost. In the portrait given to M. de 
Jullienne, Watteau has a sad, melancholy 
expression; his health was delicate; he 
could not stay long anywhere. He left the 
home of Crozat and returned to that of his 
father-in-law; he liked an independent life, 
and was fond of obscurity. The noise of 
Crozat’s house fatigued him. He liked to 
walk for hours on the quays of the Seine. 
He was of an unstable disposition; he made 
rapid journeys to Italy, to London, where 
he painted pictures for a Doctor Mead. He 
remained about a year in London, from 
1719 to 1720. On his return to Paris he 
painted several pictures, though his health 
was failing; he had conceived a sort of 
horror for the town, and spent most of his 
time in the neighborhood and the faubourgs 
of the capital. He longed to return to 
Valenciennes. Jullienne made a sale of his 
effects, which produced 3,000 livres. Imme- 
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diately after, the painter was seized with 
a chill, and died in the month of August, 
1721. The Mercure inserted this note: ‘The 
Fine Arts have suffered a great loss in the 
person of the Sieur Watteau, professor at 
the Royal Academy of Painting, who died 
of consumption at the age of thirty-seven, 
an age fatal to painting. The famous Ra- 
phael of Urbino and Eustache Le Sueur 


died at that age. 


Correspondence. 


COLONIAL LOVE OF TITLES 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the review of Willison’s Lif 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at least one sentence 
occurs which ecal!s for comment. It ji 
this: 

“The political cable which binds Canada 
to the Imperial country has, by successive 
concessions of self-government, been worn 
to the last strand; and of that strand about 
the strongest thread is the extraordinary 
craving of Colonials for Imperial titles and 
decorations.” 

If this statement were solitary, I should 
not have noticed it, but it crops up con 
stantly in some shape or other in the mo 
intelligent discussions of our affair in 
American journals and more deliberat 
works. It is not only incorrect, grotesque 
ly incorrect, but the very opposite might 
be maintained. It was not in the days of 
the Family Compact, not in the time of 
direct government from Downing Street, 
not even in the agony of the Great Mutiny 
but in the later crisis of national defeat, 
in the era of the “last strand,’ that Cana- 
dians voiunteered by the thousands to fight 
the batiles of the Empire. Your reviewer 
may think what he pleases of the war, but 
to commit himself to such an opinion in 
view of the history of the last three years 
is to show either ignorance or inability to 
interpret plain facts. 

Again, such a statement will be felt by 
most Canadians like a slap im the face. 
There are some five millions of us; there 
may be some few hundred titles. How many 
“Colonials’’ can be ordering their lives to 
secure a title? How many who win them 
are sufficiently influential to be considered 
a “thread” in the “last strand’? Strange 
as it may seem, there have even been no- 
table Canadians who have refused titles and 
have been applauded for so doing. Know- 
ing something of both Canada and the 
United States, I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that in some respects Canada is the 
more truly democratic country of the two. 

Your reviewer is to be congratulated 
upon his mysterious Machiavelli, the un- 
named “low agent of the South African 
Company,” who seduced the upright Sir 
Wilfrid. This most potent villain seems 
to have entered on the stage of Canadian 
politics direct from a romance by Dumas 
or Eugéne Sue.—I am, sir, yours, etc., 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. 

GANANOQUE, ONTARIO, May 26, 1903. 

[if a number of young Canadians join 
ed the British army for the South Afri- 
can war, a far larger number enlisted in 
the army of the United States for the 
war of secession. The martial impulse, 
whatever its source or inducements, 
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could hardly be deemed a “strand” in 
the permanent cable of political connec 
tion which has been attenuated by suc- 


o 


cessive concessions of self-government. 

The influence of titles and decorations 
and of the power of bestowing them in 
British politics is notorious. It appears 
to be still greater in the colonies. The 
other day, in Canada, Imperial decora 
tions were solicited and received for an 
encounter with Fenians which took place 
in 1866. The Canadian Almanack gives 
a list of “Titled Canadians” forming a 
This is hard 


y “democratic.” Some years ago, Mr. 


sort of miniature peerage 


Kdgar, afterwards Speaker of the Do 
minion Parliament, brought forward a 
motion against the prodigal use of Im- 
perial titles, saying that he had a 
strong prejudice against Canadians 
holding titles which did not directly or 
indirectly come from the Canadian peo 
ple.” Mr, Edgar afterwards himself ac 
cepted a title, thereby perhaps illustrat 
ing in his own person the force of the 
attraction, 

If Mr. MacMechan doubts that an 
agent of the South African Company was 
busy at Ottawa and found access to the 
Premier, a little inquiry will probably 

ispel his doubt 


ER. J 


Tuk Nation's Review 


THE MACABEBES. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: I was interested in your editorial 
on Commissioner Ide’s talk. Are you not 
however, mistaken as to the native tri ops 
being ‘‘nearly all Macabebes"? There are 
perhaps 8,000 Philippine scouts attached to 
the regular army. Among them are re- 
spectively more Ilocanos, Tagalogs, and 
Visayans than Macabebes, while the other 
Christianized tribes are also represented 
The Macabebes are only the people of one 
town and its outlying barrios in the lower 
part of Pampanga province, and, at a guess, 
there are not over 2,000 able-bodied men of 
military age among them. Your editorial 
gives the inference that the constabulary, 
the native police force of the civil Govern- 
ment, contains Macabebes. The last I knew 
of it personally it did not, unless they 
were stray members, and I think it safe 
to say it does not now and will not contain 
Macabebes.—Very truly yours, 

JAMES A. LE Roy. 

Santa Fk, N. M., May 248, 1903 


MEMOIRS OF THE BROOKLYN INSTI- 
TUTE MUSEUM. 
To THE EpIror or THE NATION: 

Sim: Your kind notice of Memoir No. 3, 
on “The Architectural Refinements of St 
Mark's at Venice,” in the series of Me- 
moirs of Art and Archwology now in 
course of publication by Macmillan for the 
Brooklyn Institute Museum, has come to 
my attention. Your suggestion is espe- 
cially noted and gratefully appreciated, 
that a monumental and complete publica- 
tion on the medig#val architectural refine- 
ments is to be desired 

Will you kindly allow me to say that 
subscribers to these Museum Memoirs will 
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to some extent at least (if my life is 
spared) be able to obtain for themselves 
such a complete publication? Although 
these Memoirs are simply announced, so far, 
as serial publications, appearing at irreg- 
ular intervals, and although the one you 
have just noticed, on St. Mark’s at Venice, 
is the first of any great extent, they are 
intended to form a connected publication, 
the parts of which may be bound together 
in one or more volumes, and which will 
supply such a complete publication as you 
suggest. 

This explanation anticipates the issue of 
a circular by the Macmillan Co. calling at- 
tention to the two memoirs already pub- 
lished, and announcing others as in prep- 
aration. As I have absolutely no financial 
interest in these publications, which are 
made in the cause of archeologic science, 
and as part of my routine work as a cura- 
tor in the Brooklyn Museum, I trust that 
you will publish this announcement, which 
is made on behalf of the Director of our 
Museum, and by his authority. 

Very truly yours, Wma. H. GOODYEAR. 

BROOKLYN MuskuM, May 30, 1903. 


Notes. 


D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation a 
translation of Bismarck’s Letters to his 
wife during the war of 1870-71, which have 
just appeared in Berlin. 

For current issue Charles Scribner’s Sons 
promise ‘Our Feathered Game: A Hand- 
book for Sportsmen,’ by Dwight W. Hunt- 
ington; ‘Introduction to Classical Greek Lit- 
erature,’ by Prof. William Cranston Law- 
ton; ‘Our Government, National and Local,’ 
by Profs. James A. James and Albert H. 
Sanford; ‘Intarsia and Marquetry,’ by F. 
Hamilton Jackson, and ‘The New Life’ of 
Dante, containing the Italian text with an 
English translation, edited by Luigi Ricci. 





Macmillan Co. publish directly ‘The 
United States’ volume in the Cambridge 
Modern History series, and announce for 


the autumn a biography of John Fiske; 
‘Boston, the Place and the People,’ by M. 
A. DeWolfe Howe; and the first two volumes 
of Herbert W. Paul's ‘History of Modern 
England.’ 

John Lane is about to publish Shakspere’s 
Poems in one volume, uniform with the thir- 
ty-six volumes of the Vale Press edition of 
the Plays; ‘Life in the Mercantile Marine,’ 
by Charles Protheroe; and a new and re- 
vised edition of Dr. Richard Garnett’s ‘Twi- 
light of the Gods.’ 

‘German Ambitions as They Affect Britain 
and the United States of America’ is an im- 
mediate addition to Messrs. Putnam's 
“Questions of the Day” series. 


‘Mr. Chamberlain: His Life and Public 
Career,’ by S. H. Jeyes, is in the press of 
K. J. Clode, No. 156 Fifth Avenue, 

Professor Hoppin's book, ‘Great Epochs 
in Art History,’ was duly reviewed in these 


columns a year and a half ago. A second 
edition (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) shows that 
the subjects treated have a general inter- 


est, and that the treatment of them has 


xiven pleasure to many readers. It ap- 
pears that the book has not been changed 
since the first edition, except in having 
been carefully revised. As we turn the 


pages anew we note the very interesting 
discussion of sacred, or religious, or Bibli- 





cal painting which comes naturally into 
the article on “Italian Religious Painting.” 
A singular confession of timidity and lack 
of artistic purpose is put into the mouth 
of the Englishman Millais (p. 51), and a 
more extended examination of this paper 
reveals a great deal of that most important 
knowledge for the traveller—the informa- 
tion given by guide-books modified by the 
reasons for choice of place to visit, choice 
of paintings to study, and choice of masters 
to follow. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s second monograph 
on the Concord philosophers, ‘The Person- 
ality of Emerson’ (Boston: Charles E. 
Goodspeed), is again an equal revelation 
of his own personality and personal his- 
tory, which supplies the chronological pro- 
gression of an otherwise rambling dis- 
course, with some repetitiousness. The 
lights and sidelights on Emerson, however, 
are numerous, and the essay will be prized. 
There are some instances of Emerson’s not 
happy judgment on his own verse in emen- 
dation or omission upon _ republication. 
The story, which he refused to believe, of 
John Adams’s calling Washington a dolt 
recalls an anecdote, perhaps relating to a 
different occasion, of Adams’s saying of the 
Father of his Country, ‘‘That old mutton- 
head made his reputation by keeping his 
mouth shut.” Neither true, nor handsome; 
but such were the animosities of the time. 
The book is elegantly printed, but the 
Scott portrait, so highly praised by Mr. 
Sanborn, should have been better engraved 
or simply photographed. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the fine photograph (from life) pre- 
fixed to the second edition of Mr. John 
Albee’s ‘Reminiscences of Emerson’ which 
we praised two years ago (New York: Rob- 
ert Grier Cook). 

We are tardy in noticing, with the praise 
which it deserves, Alice Bertha Kroeger’s 
‘Guide to the Study and Use of Referenze 
Books,’ one of the A. L. A. series of Anno- 
tated Lists (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). It 
passes in review the best encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, concordances, year-books, 
anthologies, etc., etc., in a classification 
which is made readily available by 
an exhaustive index of twenty ‘pages 
in triple columns. Here one may 
find the books which indicate the, best 
reading for children, and at the end a sug- 
gestive list of 100 reference books for a 
small library. There is frequent evalua- 
tion of the works enumerated, original or 
selected from critical authorities, and a 
helpful discourse relieves the barrenness 
of a bare catalogue. Librarians liable to 
be pestered by recurrent questions—as 
from school children set to investigate 
some subject—are recommended to keep 
their answers in readiness for fresh use; 
and we are told that “in many public li- 
braries it is necessary to keep a card in- 
dex of titles of poems” to meet inquiries. 

‘Gleanings of Virginia History,’ by Wil- 
liam Fletcher Boogher (Washington), is 
made up partly of notes and documents of 
the Colonial and Revolutionary period, and 
partly of genealogical records of well- 
known Virginian families. For students of 
Virginian history and genealogy it should 
have considerable interest, and it has the 
merit of being carefully indexed. 

The Proceedings of the Vermont His- 
torical Society for 1901-2, while they reveal 
the inert condition of this institution, pos- 
sess no little intrinsic interest. There is 





a biographical sketch of the late Benjamin 
F. Stevens, with a portrait like enough to 
the late Charles A. Dana; a paper, by Dr. D. 
S. Kellogg, pretty well fortified, on ‘Early 
Mention of Events and Places in the Valley 
of Lake Champlain,” and another, justifiably 
laudatory, on “Ethan Allen’s Use of Lan- 
guage.’”’ This forcible if ungrammatical 
writer, speaking, in one of his pamphlets, 
of the lynching of the agents of the land- 
jobbers, says the Green Mountain Boys 
“chastised them with the whips of the wil- 
derness, the growth of the land which they 
coveted.”” 

There is no lack of vitality in the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, to judge from the 
April number of its Virginia Magazine, 
completing the tenth volume. Publication 
from the State archives proceeds copiously 
along with Mr. Withington’s “Virginia 
Gleanings in England,” including Mr. Wa- 
ters’s unpublished store for this colony, and 
a further account of the Farrar Papers at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, with a fac- 
simile of John Poey’s autograph, 1619, he be- 
ing the Secretary of Virginia and Speaker 
of the first House of ‘Burgesses. The John 
Brown correspondence is continued, and 
contains two sound prophecies from oppo- 
site sides—one, of the condemned Copeland, 
Brown’s associate—‘‘It is true that the out- 
break at Harper’s Ferry did not give imme- 
diate freedom to the slaves of this coun- 
try, but it is the prelude to that great 
event’’; the other, of one Snow, a Kentuck- 
ian with a very heated imagination, in De- 
troit, telling of plans to liberate Brown— 
“Unless the South is warned and armed in 
time, we shall have one of the most terrific 
civil wars that ever disgraced the annals 
of history, ancient or modern.” We remark 
further a ghost story on page 437 which is 
accredited as telepathic by reference to “‘the 
art of photography and wireless telegraphy 
in the physical world.” Finally, we must 
draw attention to the frentispiece view of 
“Bewley,” in Lancaster Co., Va., the seat 
of the Ball family, a fine and individual spe- 
cimen of Southern architecture, with an 
unusual double rank of dormer windows 
in the high-pitched roof. The detached ser- 
vants’ quarters add to the picturesqueness 
of the view. 

From Randolph-Macon College comes in 
final form the annual publication of ‘The 
John P. Branch Historical Papers’’ (No. 3), 
consisting of ‘‘short biographical sketches 
of men who have had great influence in 
shaping Virginia’s history,’’ almost exclu- 
sively prepared by college students. This 
is an interesting experiment and must fur- 
nish excellent discipline. It is announced 
that the historical resources of the college 
library are inadequate, and friendly aid in 
repairing this deficiency is bespoken by the 
editor, Prof. William E. Dodd. Ritchie of 
the Richmond Inquirer of ante-bellum days, 
and Secretary Upehur, one of the victims of 
the gun explosion on the Princeton, are 
among the notabilities commemorated in 
the present issue. George Mason and George 
C. Dromgoole will figure in next year’s. 
Some inedited historical matter, chiefly cor- 
respondence, ekes out a pamphlet of 100 
pages. 

The twenty-seventh annual report of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts fitly opens 
with a memorial sketch of the late direct- 
or, Gen. Charles Greely Loring. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. Edward Robinson, and his as- 
sociates have to tell of the creation of a 
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department of Egyptian Art, with a full 
curator, more than half the collection of 
antiquities proceeding from the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund; of the appointment of an 
assistant curator of classical antiquities, 
and of a keeper of paintings, who has re- 
arranged the galleries most satisfactorily; 
of the loss, also, by ill-health, of the cur- 
ator of the department of Japanese art. 
His colleague, Professor Morse, keeper of 
Japanese pottery, announces that the Mu- 
seum’s duplicate collection, “in provinces, 
potters, and signatures, far outnumbers the 
largest collections of Japanese pottery in 
Europe as represented by their published 
catalogues.’”’ The chief addition to the 
paintings has been a small canvas by Paul 
Veronese; but a painting heretofore ascrib- 
ed to Rembrandt and bearing his name 
and date seems, after removal of the var- 
nish, convincingly his. A notable bequest 
has been the William Arnold Buffum col- 
lection of objects in amber; and by the 
courtesy of the Berlin Museum a full- 
size cast of the Colleoni equestrian statue 
in Venice has been procurable by a private 
donor. The curator of the print depart- 
ment calls attention to its collection of 
3,400 Daumier lithographs. 


The annual report of the curators of the 
Bodleian Library tells of recent purchases 
having given this institution ‘‘an entire- 
ly new and important position as a deposit- 
ory of Sanskrit MSS. of high antiquity’; 
also, the earliest signature of Sir Thomas 
Bodley which the library possesses; and, 
most singular of all, “the first and fourth 
leaves of the Life of S. Petronyila, print- 
ed by Richard Pinson about 1495. The 
Library already possessed the second and 
third leaves among the ‘Douce fragments’; 
the purchase of these other two makes the 
work complete; it is not in the British 
Museum.” Attention may be drawn to 
the acme of close yet accessible storage 
devised in the Old Ashmolean basement, 
which was “divided into two storeys, with 
an open iron lattice-work floor, and fitted 
up with iron wheeling cases, which were 
filled with closed sections of fiction re- 
moved from the Bodleian and Sheldonian 
basement.” 


“The Restoration of the Ancient Irriga- 
tion Works on the Tigris; or, the Recreation 
of Chaldea,” was the subject of an address 
before the Khedivial Geographical Society 
by Sir William Willcocks recently publish- 
ed in Cairo. With plans and diagrams are 
described the two great irrigation systems 
of the ancients on either bank of the river, 
which, in a length of some 240 miles, must 
have sufficed to irrigate nearly 2,000,000 
acres of extremely fertile but now waste 
land. Sir William ascribes their ruin not 
to the devastations of barbarians, but to the 
sudden shifting of the bed of the Tigris. 
According to Arrian, however, many of 
the irrigation dams were cut by Alexander 
in order to improve the navigation of the 
river. Among historical allusions is the 
interesting suggestion that ‘‘Nebuchadnez- 
zar erected his golden image probably to 
commemorate a thorough restoration’ of 
the Nahrwfn Canal. While much of the 
Mesopotamian land has become too saline 
to repay any outlay on its improvement, 
there still remain some 2,800,000 acres 
which might profitably be reclaimed and 
cultivated. The expense of canalization, 
earthworks, and weirs is estimated at $100,- 
000,000, but it is believed that the return 








would be $300,000,000. ‘‘These figures may 
seem large,”’ the lecturer adds, “but we 
are in one of the most famous agricultural 
tracts in the world, a tract whose past 
history justifies us in expecting that great 
results will follow if we bring to the solu- 
tion of our problems the same wisdom 
which the wise men of Chaldea brought to 
the problems of their day.” 

The Annales de Géographie for May opens 
with an appreciative and extended notice 
of Mr. F. S. Hall’s census report on 
the localization of industries in the United 
States. The report's peculiar interest to the 
student lies in its enabling him to mea- 
sure the influence of the historic factor in 
“human geography.’ In America, “we al- 
ways know the date at which, the form un- 
der which, this historic factor has mani- 
fested itself. We know that in such a 
year [1750] a Welsh shoemaker laid the 
foundation of his industry at Lynn; we 
know exactly when the first refrigerator 
car left the stock-yards of Chicago for the 
port of Boston, and what has been the in- 
fluence of this new fact on the localiza- 
tion of meat-packing.”’ The other impor- 
tant articles are upon the régime of the 
Vistula, and the Sahara Oranais in south- 
western Algeria. In this region are still 
to be found traces of the great Jewish 
population of the fifteenth century. Most 
of the inhabitants now are negroes, but 
it is uncertain whether they are the de- 
scendants of an aboriginal race or were 
brought thither as slaves. Professor A. 
Lacroix describes the last eruptions of St. 
Vincent in March, 1903, with some striking 
photographs. 

An interesting ethnological experiment is 
the attempt which is being made in Ger- 
many to reawaken in the Jews their long- 
dormant love for the cultivation of the soil 
through an agricultural school. It was 
opened ten years ago at Ahlem, near Han- 
over, with nine pupils, who have now in- 
creaseé to more than one hundred, ninety 
two boys and twenty-six girls. The instruc- 
tion up to the age of fourteen is that of 
the elementary schools, and then follows, 
for the boys, a three years’ course im hor- 
ticulture and agriculture. According to 
Mr. Jay White, our consul at Hanover, “a 
number of the students after leaving Ahlem 
have found good positions as gardeners 
near New York and Philadelphia, and their 
employers are reported to be well satisfied 
with their services.” 


—The leading article of serious interest 
in the June Scribner’s is Brig.-Gen. William 
H. Carter’s account of the War Depart- 
nent, on the side of its military adminis- 
tration. The administration of civil gov- 
ernment by the War Department is re- 
served for a future article by Judge Charles 
E. Magoon. Gen. Carter sketches the work 
of the Department rapidly from the begin- 
ning down to the present time, naturally 
dealing more fully with the past five years. 
He admits the failure to rise to the occa- 
sion at the beginning of the war with Spain. 
‘Tampa will always be to the army and the 
people a synonym of blunder and reproach.” 
He admits, also, that the army has not 
come unscathed out of the discussion of 
itr conduct in the Philippines, but inti- 
mates quite clearly that continued Repub- 
lican successes at the polls are sufficient 
to wipe out the stain. Noticeable is the 
ayparent assumption that McKinley's ac- 
tions after the disaster to the Maine were 
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intended merely to gain time for prepara- 
tion for an inevitable confilct, and not to 
secure a peaceful settlement; in the 
closing paragraph, the assumption that the 
great wave of prosperity which 
has enjoyed for the past few 
is simply a result of the Spanish war-—no 

Edward Whymper con- 
illustrated account of his 
adventures among the Canadian Rockies, in 
the Banff region, where he spent the sum- 
of 1901, by four profes- 
sional mountaineers from Europe. Russeli 
Sturgis considers the proposed building for 
art exhibitions in New York city, pleading 
for such a structure as will furnish ample 
room for special exhibitions of individual 
occasional general displays, and 
quarters for the various so0- 
their routine work as organiza- 


also, 


the coun 
try years 
particulars given 
tributes a well 


mer accompanied 


societies, 
comfortable 
cieties in 
tions. 


—The Century and Harper's each have a 
morsel for the archwologist in 
menu, 


their June 
In the latter we have a detailed de 
scription of the methods by which the suc 

cessive strata of Tel el-Jezair are being ex 

cavated and studied by Alexander Macalis 

ter, under the auspices of the Palestine Ex 

ploration Fund. The results indicate that 
six different cities have occupied the site, 
and that it became substantially a tabula 
rasa during each intervening period. The 
oldest occupation left a record of semi- 
savage conditions, showing no trace of the 
use of metals. In the second stratum, flint 
bone implements ornaments are 
mingled with copper and bronze. Rectangu 
lar houses were constructed, though of un 
cut stone. 
ment 


and and 


The third layer shows improve 
in buildings, tools, and ornaments 
presenting types which seem to relate ‘it 
to the period of the middle empire in Egypt. 
The inhabitants of the second and third 
cities are supposed to have belonged to the 
earliest waves of Semitic immigration, the 
ancestors of the tribes in possession at the 
time of the Israelitish invasion. The fourth 
stratum the use of 
but in the art of building is not abreast of 
the third. 
pottery. 


shows traces of iron, 
/Egean influences appear in the 
The parts of the two upper strata 
s9 far uncovered are not of great impor 
tance, and further work is at present delay 
ed by an outbreak of cholera. In the Cen 
tury, Howard Crosby Butler describes the 
deserted cities of Northern Central Syria, a 
region about as large as the State of New 
York, which hag apparently almost 
entirely uninhabited for thirteen centuries 
and as yet scarcely touched by modern ex 
plorers. The the 
this region, after It had been for genera 
ticns the seat of an advanced Greek and 
Roman civilization, Mr. Butler answers ten 
tatively, but with 


been 


problem of desertion of 


considerable confidenc: 
ou the hypothesis of a wholesale destruction 
of its forests for timber, by which the soil 
was exposed to such disastrous erosion that 
it was finally abandoned. 


The pen of Goldwin Smith 
effective than in his paper on th 
“Cult of Napoleon,” in the June Atlantic. 
The world’s debt to Napoleon is a vast re- 


was 


never 


more 


crudescence of militarism, with its atten- 
dant barbarities; Ca#sarism, with ita dead- 
level equality beneath the Ca@sar in lieu of 
real freedom; above all, a “dazzling example 
of immoral success and renown.’ The 
lasting benefit of his career is to be found 
in the fact that the final ruin of his schemes 


one 
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cut away from his country the territorial 
accessions of the whole Revolutionary pe- 
riod, thus leaving France within bounds too 
narrow to endanger the balance of power. 
Oswald Garrison Villard contributes a paper 
on the ‘“‘Negro in the Regular Army,’’ show- 
ing from the facts of our own military his- 
tory since the outbreak of the Rebellion 
that the negro can be depended upon as a 
courageous, intelligent, and loyal element in 
our armies. A notable fact in connection 
with apologies for lynching is the freedom 
of our colored troops in the Philippines from 
participation in the notorious water-tor- 
ture. Dr. John Bascom writes of ‘‘Changes 
in College Life,’’ devoting himself largely to 
the effects of the multitude of new studies 
which have been crowding into the college 
curricula during the past few decades. A 
key to much that he has to say in this 
line may be found in the words, ‘‘An insti- 
tution whose ostensible purpose is to teach 
a young man anything he may wish to know, 
may mean an institution a large per cent. 
of whose members learn very little to any 
purpose.”” President Eliot’s suggestive ad- 
dress at the Boston Emerson Centenary, as 
well as the ode for the same occasion by 
Professor Woodberry, is reproduced in this 
issue. The orator strains the comparison 
of Emersonian ideals with the recent trend 
in their direction, and in some particulars 
does not exalt his subject. A signal in- 
stance of this is his showing that Emerson 
twice, as an Overseer of Harvard College, 
voted against abolishing compulsory pray- 
ers. This is flatly unthinkable. 

—The architecture of the Renaissance in 
England very fully covered in 
such admirable old books as Nash’s ‘Man- 
sions’ and of late in monograph 
on the earlier part of the period, and in 
Belcher and McCartney’s equally excellent 
work upon the latter part, and especially 
in Blomfield’s History of the whole period; 
yet, curlously enough, no book has hitherto 


has been 


Gotch’s 


been devoted to the interior woodwork of 
the style, and this in spite of the fact that 
the woodwork is highly characteristic of 
its several periods. ‘English Interior Wood- 
work of the XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth 
Centuries,’ by Henry Tanner, jr. (London: 
Batsford; New York: Scribner), was under- 
taken in order to exhibit the best examples 
of chimney-pieces, panelling, 
doors, screens, etec., by measured drawings 
and descriptive The drawings are 
skilfully presented, and are made with such 
of use 


staircases, 
notes 


accuracy as to be not only to the 
student of the style, but to architects gen- 
erally, and indeed to that ever-increasing 
class which takes a more than casual in- 
terest in architecture the arts asso- 
clated with it. The examples chosen il- 
lustrate the more important phases of the 
style, as, first, the very beautiful woodwork 
made by Italians in England at the time of 
Henry VIII, work which left singularly lit- 


tle impress on the native art; second, Eliz- 


and 


abethan and Jacobean woodwork, in which 
classic models, coming by way of Germany 
and the Netherlands, 
as often to be scarcely recognizable; third, 
work of the time when Inigo Jones rescued 
the style from its crudities, and when Wren 
when 


were 80 perverted 


to its culminating 
the 


carried it point, 
carvings of 
level 


Mr. 


woodwork, adorned by 


Grinling Gibbons, reached a higher 


than ever before or since, in England. 


Tanner's book will hold an honorable posi- 
tion among those of the most serious char- 
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acter devoted to the architecture of the 
long period between the last of the Henrys 
and the first of the Georges. 


—The great ‘Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy,’ brought to its successful comple- 
tion by Mr. Sidney Lee, has just been 
capped by a conformable volume called an 
“Index and Epitome” (London: Smith, Eld- 
er & Co.; New York: Macmillan). The in- 
convenience of putting your hand on any 
one of sixty-six volumes in a split alpha- 
bet is already considerable, but a further 
labor awaits the attempt to track the de- 
sired personage, especially when the name 
is a common one and is illustrated by a 
great number of individuals. Again, we 
may be seeking a hasty identification, and 
rust find our clue in incident or publica- 
tion among, say, all the Joneses or Rob- 
insons, or such of them as have the same 
prenomen. To bring the whole body of 
the Dictionary, then, within the compass 
of 1,456 pages effects at once an enormous 
saving in handling, and vastly facilitates 
comparison for the purposes just named. 
Inclusion and omission are revealed at a 
and all those vexatious cross-refer- 
ences from titled name to family name 
have their sting deftly extracted by being 
Finally, there 


glance; 


lodged between two covers. 
is the gain of having the sub-entries 
brought up into the main alphabet. Take 
at random the wood-engraver John Thomp- 
son (1785-1866). The article devoted to him 
ir volume 56 includes his younger brother, 
Charles, and son, Charles Thurston. Both 
these were properly entered in the index 
to the volume in question; but in the “In- 
dex and Epitome’’ they are accorded the 
same independent prominence as John 
Thompson or any of the greatest names on 
England’s beadroll. The result is a work 
of reference eminently desirable to possess 
apart from the major collection, since, with 
al’ the compression of particulars, ‘room 
has been found for all memorable achieve- 
ments with the dates of their accomplish- 
ment, for titles of an author’s chief books 
with dates of publication, for notices of 
scientific inventions, for dates of institu- 
tion to offices, and detailed particulars of 
education.’”’ Each name has a reference to 
volume and page of the parent work. There- 
duction has had for its norm the propor- 
tion of 1 to 14, and has been remarkably 
carried out for the longer biographies. Les- 
lie Stephen’s compact Carlyle, for example, 
in thirty-four columns, is here condensed 
into half a column (of fine type). We must 
remind our readers once more that to a 
large extent this Dictionary embraces the 
elder American worthies, like Gov. Brad- 
ford and his namesake the New York and 
Philadelphia printer; Myles Standish, John 
Harvard, Roger Williams, the Mathers, the 
Winthrops, Thomas Hutchinson, Sir W. 
Pepperell, and many more, 


As we summon the nations to celebrate 
the centenary of the Louisiana 
Purchase, we are apt to forget that to one 
of the invited guests the anniversary re- 
calls anything but cheerful memories. In 
the May number of La Hspana Moderna, 
Sr. JerOnimo Becker, Archivist of the Min- 
istry of State, gives the history of the ces- 
sion from a Spanish point of view. He 
rehearses in detail the familiar story of the 
transfer of Louisiana to Spain in 1763, in 
compensation for the loss of Florida to 
England, and of the tricky bargain by which 


with us 





Napoleon recovered the Territory, with six 
men-of-war to boot, in return for the be- 
stowal upon the Duke of Parma of the im- 
provised ‘‘Kingdom of Etruria’; Napoleon 
pledging himself never to alienate the Ter- 
ritory to a third Power. According to Sr. 
Becker, Talleyrand even went so far as to 
assure the Spanish Government, in return 
for the sum of $1,000,000 duly paid and an- 
other million promised, that the cession was 
to be merely ostensible, and that Spain 
might keep her province, after all! Three 
years later, the unscrupulous First Consul 
had sold Louisiana to the Americans; the 
Americans were laying claim to the Flor- 
idas as a part of their purchase; and the 
“Kingdom of Etruria’ was still dominated 
by French bayonets. No wonder that Sr. 
Becker calls our joyful anniversary ‘‘a very 
sad date.’’ A curious sequel to the story 
is that, in 1815, the Spanish Ministry en- 
tertained hopes of regaining Louisiana by 
the action.of the Congress of Vienna. Lab- 
rador, the Spanish emissary, was urged to 
make every effort for restitution. Of this 
project he easily saw the futility, but he 
devised an ingenious plan of recovery of 
his own. The English, he wrote on Feb- 
ruary 13, were now in possession of New 
Orleans (or so it was believed in Vienna), 
and thereby virtually in occupation of the 
entire Territory. Though they were bound 
by the Treaty of Ghent to respect the 
American possession of Louisiana, this 
must be distasteful to them, and perhaps 
they would prefer to hand it over to Spain. 
The Duke of Wellington, he added, had per- 
sonally expressed his approval of this ar- 
rangement. Of course, when this scheme 
was broached at London, it led to nothing. 
Sr. Becker has not forgiven France, but 
he nowhere expresses any resentment at the 
conduct of America. A curious limitation 
in his treatment of the whole historical 
question is that he seems to regard it sole- 
ly as a matter of diplomacy and of docu- 
mentary title, and closes his eyes to the 
fact that, whether Spanish rulers and 
statesmen were weak or strong, foolish or 
wise, their authority within the present 
boundaries of the United States was in- 
evitably destined to be swept away by the 
tide of American expansion. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF THR 
MEDITERRANEAN EAST. 


The Nearer Fast. By D. G. Hogarth, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
London: William Heinemann; New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1902. 


This volume forms one of a series of 
geographical handbooks to (or rather, per- 
haps, monographs on) different regions of 
the world, the first of which, that on the 
British Isles, by Mr. Mackinder, the editor 
of the series, was noticed in these columns 
a few months ago. The idea of the series 
is excellent. It is to present a compen- 
dious account of the physical phenomena 
of various parts of the earth’s surface as 
an introduction to, and preparation for, the 
study of their history, describing each de- 
partment of these phenomena with an eye 
to the influence which they have respec- 
tively exerted on the progress of the va- 
rious races of man which have there grown 
up. Nothing is more characteristic of the 
new direction given both to history and 
to geography in our time than the sense 
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which has begun to pervade the students of 
each subject that the relation between 
them is intimate and pervasive. Geography 
is now rightly regarded as one of the 
foundations, and indeed the chief founda- 
tion, of history; history as the crown of 
geography, because it gives to geographical 
facts a deeper significance, and 
aspects which geographers themselves had 
formerly overlooked. This point of view 
is rigorously adhered to in the present vol- 
ume. Though more than four-fifths of it 
is occupied with matters which belong to 
the sphere of physical geography, it is not 
a treatise on physical geography, for it 


suggests 


handles the facts of that science, not in 
and for themselves, but only in so far as 
they directly affect the life of man. Both 
in the scheme and in the execution of the 


book the clearness with which the 
has conceived his theme and the rigor with 
which he has adhered to the lines prescrib- 
ed are conspicuous, and witness to the so- 
lidity of his mind. 


writer 


The scheme has, however, some defects. 
To begin with, the area selected is an ar- 
bitrary one. It is not 
one clearly demarcated by boun- 
daries, for it excludes the of 
lower Danube, which cannot be separated 
from the Balkanic masses that bound it on 
the south; and it excludes Russian Trans- 
caucasia, whose natural affinities are with 


a natural area, #4. eé., 
natural 


valley the 


the mountain lands that lie to the south 
of it. The omission of these two regions 
suggests that political limits have been re- 
garded in the determination of the space 
covered by the book, and that the term 
“Nearer East’’ is meant to include only 
what may be called the Turkish and Per- 
sian East. Yet in point of fact the book 
does not include the whole Turkish East, 


for it omits (quite rightly from a geograph- 
ical point of view) Tripoli, and it 
(also quite rightly) something more, viz., 
the kingdom of Greece. All divisions of the 
which are marked out 
by oceans must no doubt have a certain 
element of the but the 
omission of Bulgaria and Transcaucasia is 


covers 


earth’s surface not 


arbitrary, here 
the ethnographic 
and political aspects of the subject are con- 
sidered. 


really unfortunate, when 


A more serious defect is in the distri- 
bution of the matter of the book. The 
“Nearer East’”’ is divided into five districts: 
“The Balkans Belts,” ‘‘The Asian Ascent’ 
(Asia Minor), “The Central Upland” (Ar- 
menia and Persia), South Western Plains, 
Egypt. Each of these is treated separate- 
ly under the head of area 
again under the head of structure (i. €. 
geological structure), again under the 
head of climate, again (in Part II.) under 
the heads of ‘Distribution of Man,” 
“Grouping,” “Communica- 
tions,” and ‘Conditions of Life.’’ The 
heads are ingenious and suggestive, but 
the general purpose would, we think, have 
been better served by beginning with a 
general view of the whole “Nearer East,” 
then dealing with each of the five districts 
in all its physical aspects considered to- 
gether, and finally connecting the treat- 
ment of the five by a broad and summary 
review of the called the 
East” as a whole. As it is, the reader is 
carried so often from one district to an- 
other that he finds it difficult get a 
clear view of the physical conditions of 


and position, 


” 


“Products, 


area “‘Nearer 


to 
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each one of them and of the conditions 
of the whole area in their totality. 

As will have been gathered from the out- 
line we have given of its arrangement, the 
book is careful and thorough. The 
knows a considerable part of the area, in- 
Asia Minor 
from personal observation. He has taken 
great pains to reach and profit by the bes 


author 


cluding Greece, Egypt, and 





printed sources of information. He is dili- 
gent, learned, and accurate. He is scien 
tifie in the German sense of the word, and 
indeed so scientific as to be almost need- 
lessly technical. The treatise is ll o 
knowledge, solid, relevant, well digested 
and stated with force and preci n It 
is, however, decidedly hard readi1 partly, 
perhaps, because it is so concise, partly 
because the writer disdains what may be 
called the arts and graces of description 
He assumes in his readers not only a good 
deal of knowledge, but also a capacity fo 


from hi 


all the 
pregnant phrases. 


extracting significances 
So a reader may call it 
either interesting or dry according to hi 
and the 
familiarity with the pracognoscenda 


his 


of the 


own tastes measure of own 


subject. The latter half of the book, where 
man is dealt with, contains many sugges 

tive passages, some of which are expressed 
with trenchant vigor. Take, for instance, 





this upon the Arab nomads: 

‘The distinguishing Bedawin character- 
istic is, in a word, that of his land, Mea- 
greness Meagreness of osseous, starved 
frame, short of stature, and doomed to 
early decay; meagreness of sensory fa 
ulties, eyes and ears dull of hearing and 
Sight, except in tracking a foe; meagren 
of mental qualities, issuing in unstable 
shit conscience, in easy cowardice, in at 
sence of religion, in gusty passions, and in 
swift deterioration upon contact with civi 
lization. The man of the Arabian desert is 
an ineffective animal, bad shot, bad rider, 
bad fighter, bad breeder, and, when brought 
out of his steppes. as bad a cultivator 
a citizen; but for all that an attractive 
animal Take him on his own high and 
open desert, the product of its keen air 
and clean, non-verminous soil. He has all 
the outward charm which purity of race and 
freedom from servitude and menial toi! 
through many generations confer all over 
the world. His shape, his bearing, hi O- 
cial code are alike noble A guest need 
not ask what relation there may be _ be 
tween his theory and his practice, nor try 
him long or hard, but, wandering as the 
Bedawin does, he may admire the m 
plicity, frugality, and patient obedience of 
successive camps, himself possessed by the 
indefinable exhilaration of the Waste. And 
hould he wish to stay long in the desert 
he must be sure he has in his own nature 
more than a little sympathy with indolent, 


unrefiective quietism, the Eastern, not the 
Western, type of mind, which can empty 
itself at will of all thought and all desire 
of action.” 

These broad, sometimes half-paradoxi- 
cal statements may need a little qualifica 
tion, and may seem searcely self-consis- 
tent; but they are illuminative to those 
who have only the conventional notion of 
the Arab, drawn from poetry or romance 
or read into the narratives of the early Mus- 


lim conquests. So, too, the observations 
upon the Albanians and the Greeks are not 
only penetrating, but in the main just. 
There is no sentiment about thé author's 
handling of these themes, and indeed when 
he comes to treat of the Christian popu- 
lation of Asiatic Turkey, he shows a de- 
ficiency of sympathy with their position 


that somewhat affects the value of his judg- 
ment. Seeing their faults, as a Western 
traveller naturally does, he seems to realize 








AGT 


inadequately how hardly their misfortunes 


have borne on them, and the possibilities 
that might open before them if once the 
Turkish rule were removed Not that he 
confines his view to tl! present In one 
of th most instructive hapters of the 
book, that entitled “World Relation,” he 
dk it with great { ym and insight 
the salient feature of the place which the 
‘Nearer Ea has ¢ to hold during 
th last hundred, and ! distinct- 
ly during the last forty yea Th re- 
gion has b me gnificar not » much 
f own intrinsic worth, which ts at this 
moment comparatively slight (though capa- 
ble of grea evelo t) t ause It 
offers a land route from civ i and popu- 
lous Europe to the Further East, populous 
pre tu ve ind either po 1 by or 
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At the time when Mr. Joseph Conrad be- 
gan to write tales of adventure in the 
Southern Pacific, novelists were much con- 
cerned about getting local color into their 
work. They searched the earth for geo- 
graphical novelty and linguistic eccentri- 
city, and concentrated their attention on 
those superficial attributes and traits of 
humanity which are developed by climate, 
association, and local habits. There was 
little then in Mr. Conrad’s work to indi- 
cate that he had any profounder reason for 
writing fiction than that suggested by the 
of first-hand acquaintance with 
seenes lying out of the beaten path of 
travel and people born or banished be- 
yond the reach of social or moral law. 
Gradually, however, he has shown himself 
to be one of nature’s licensed story-tell- 
ers, holding a warrant to explore the heart 
of life and to discover some of its mys- 
tery and pain. His latest volume, entitled 
‘Youth,’ places him unmistakably among 
the best imaginative writers of his period. 
Objectively, the tales are realistic, some- 
times violently realistic like Kipling’s, but 
the record of action of particular things 
done and suffered is united with the uni- 
versally human by a great imagination and 
a temperamental impressionability rich as 
Pierre Loti’s, yet saved from sickliness by 
an Anglo-Saxon sanity. The easily named 
qualities that count are observation and 
knowledge of men, of affairs, of places; 
abundant resources for action and for va- 
riety of people to carry it on, and a power 
of expression so fluent and intense that it 
often runs into prodigality. Yet these 
qualities are only slaves of the lamp, do- 
ing perfectly the master’s bidding, while 
themselves ignorant of magic and possess- 
ing no power to work enchantments, The 
enchantment worked by Mr. Conrad’s im- 
agination is the elevation of all sorts of 
facts, the common and unusual, the sordid 
and picturesque, the hercic and ignoble, 
to an atmosphere charged with emotion at 
a very high pitch. 

The first tale narrates the adventures of 
the Judewa carrying coal from London to 
Bangkok. The Judq@a was old and utter- 
ly unseaworthy; the captain was old, the 
mate was old, and they may have been 
spurred to their perilous venture by the 
reflection that, after all, they had not much 
of life to lose. The second mate was a 
boy of twenty, and the adventure of the 
battered ship and the ancient mariners Is 
so suffused with his emotion that literal 
account of disaster and failure becomes a 
lyrical expression of the hope and courage 
and joy of youth. 

“Heart of Darkness” vibrates with loath- 
ing of a land where primeval nature as- 
sumes the functions of a vengeful fate, 
and either kills invaders of her awful soli- 
tudes or reduces them to the condition 
of brutes. It is a dreadful and fascinating 
tale, full as any of Poe’s of mystery and 
haunting terrors, yet with a substantial 
* basis of reality that no man. who had not 
lived as well as dreamed could conjure into 
existence. The tale is told by a young 


chance 





man whose business in Africa was to navi- 
gate a river steamboat. One quotation 
may give a notion of the author’s realism 
and impressionability. The young man had 
arrived at the first trading station and al- 
ready supped full of horrors: 


“T went to work the next day, turning, 
so to speak, my back on that station. In 
that way only it seemed to me I could 
keep my hold on the redeeming facts of 
life. Still, one must look about sometimes; 
and then I saw this station, these men 
strolling aimlessly about in the sunshine 
of the yard. I asked myself sometimes 
what it all meant. They wandered here 
and there with their absurd long staves 
in their hands, like a lot of faithless pil- 
grims bewitched inside a rotten fence. 
The word ivory rang in the air, was whis- 
pered, was sighed. You would think they 
were praying to it. A taint of imbecile 
rapacity blew through it all, like a whiff 
from some corpse. By Jove! I’ve never 
seen anything so unreal in my life. And 
outside, the silent wilderness surrounding 
this cleared speck on the earth struck me 
as something great and invincible, like 
evil or truth, waiting patiently for the 
passing away of this fantastic invasion.” 


The third subject is in a way an easy one 
for exciting tearful sentiment. The aver- 
age heart may be touched by any sort of 
description of a man who in old age is 
forced to begin again the struggle for ex- 
istence with all the odds against him. Mr. 
Conrad gets emotion to the heart-breaking 


‘moment as much by repression of the sen- 


timental attitude and appeal as by the 
splendid delineation of old Capt. Whalley 
facing with fortitude and equanimity dis- 
aster after disaster, until he comes to “the 
end of the tether’’ and goes down with his 
ship. There is no strained heroism, no- 
thing ever so slightly improbable or ar- 
tificial in the portrait of Capt. Whalley. 
He is just an honest, strong, invincibly 
proud old man, fighting fate single-handed, 
and determined to fight to a finish. This 
sort of fight is never really a matter for 
tears; ft seems to reflect a glory on the 
human race, and establish a ground for the 
desire for immortality. There are two 
sorts of Englishmen who command the 
world’s admiration—the English adventur- 
er and the English poet. Mr. Conrad is a 
rover and a poet, so the great qualities of 
his brood are in his work, which can hard- 
ly fail to take a permanent place in the 
national literature. 


““JIn the preface to ‘The Private Papers 


of Henry Ryecroft’ it is assumed that Mr. 
Gissing found the papers after the writer’s 
death, and published them thinking that 
they might be valuable, at least for their 
sincerity’s sake, to those “who read not 
with the eye alone, but with the mind.” 
They are interesting and valuable for 
frank expression of unpopular truths, but 
still more, to some interpreting minds, for 
a naive revelation of abysmal selfishness 
which Mr. Ryecroft (who looks like Mr. 
Gissing in thin disguise) seems hardly ever 
to have recognized as a possible constit- 
uent of hiv » aati At the age of twen- 
ty, Ryecroft,' possessing a genuine passion 
for letters and a fine capacity for ranging 
himself with the opposition, stumbled into 
London, unknown and poor, intending to 
write for a,living. For a few years he re- 
mained very poor, but he did gradually get 
on; so well, indeed, that for twenty years he 
supported himself, his wife, and daughter, 
even managing ‘“‘now and then to earn a 
little more money Ypan his actual needs de- 





manded, and thus was enabled to see some- 
thing of foreign countries.” At the age of 
fifty, when death had disembarrassed him of 
his wife, and marriage separated him, seem- 
ingly as irrevocably, from his daughter; 
“when his health had begun to fail and his 
energies to show abatement,” a friend be- 
queathed to him a life annuity of three hun- 
dred pounds. In the luxurious seclusion of 
a country house, to which he at once retired, 
these papers were written. True, his ca- 
reer had not been glorious, but, consider- 
ing his very poor equipment for succeed- 
ing in a profession that demands a rather 
eager interest in life, and the tact and 
skill to lead those whom one may private- 
ly despise, he had not done badly; there- 
fore his wailing about the. hideousness of 
poverty, the awful waste of his peculiarly 
promising youth, the constant and hateful 
toil of his middle years, strikes us as un- 
seemly, as not the utterance of a man who 
could have deserved much consideration 
from his fellow-men or with whom a wife 
and daughter could ever have lived com- 
fortably. His female impedimenta are 
mentioned directly only in the preface. 
Ryecroft shrouds them in decent silence. 
But he probably had them in mind when 
he wrote that most men’s experience would 
justify them in declaring that, on the sur- 
face of the habitable globe, there is no 
house in which words of anger are never 
heard, where no unkindly feeling ever ex- 
ists between the inmates. A _ state of 
squabble is to him the normal domestic 
state. “Quit the home,” he reflects, ‘‘and 
quarrelling is less obvious, but it goes on 
all about one.’ 

His affection for the peaceful home in 
which he writes is distinctly an affection 
for the house, the long-dreamed-of haven 
where he has his own way, beautifully, au- 
tocratically. This affection he extends to 
the very weeds of his garden and to the 
adjacent villages. “I find myself reading 
with interest all the local news in the Exe- 
ter paper. Not that I care about the »sca- 
ple; with barely one or two exceptious, 
the people are nothing to me, and the less 
I see of them, the better I am pleased.” 
If Mr. Gissing should edit the reciprocal 
feelings of the people of Exeter, the vol- 
ume might be a lively commentary on Rye- 
croft’s. Once in a while a habitually intro- 
spective person does catch a glimpse of his 
real self, and Ryecroft does not entirely es- 
cape this depressing accident of self-ex- 
amination. Writing about his lack of 
friends during . very hard times, he re- 
marks: “The truth is, I have never learnt 
to regard myself as a member of society. 
For me there have always been two entities 
—myself and the world—and the normal 
relation between these two has been hos- 
tile.’ But the consistency of Ryecroft’s 
ijlusions is not often marred by such re- 
flection. All his thoughts and opinions et. 
press the man who hds cared only and 


cared profoundly for himself, relied on /his ~ 


own judgment, his own potnt of view, re- 


ceiving noidring {rom the life around him, 


and giving it neither understanding , nor 
sympathy. If that is the sort ofjman Mr. 


Gissing meant to delineate, he has done 
him with scrupulous fidelity. Such persons 
have a certain pathos, because, while .they 
cry with truth that life has yielded nothing 
but stones, they cannot believe that it is 
because they never knew how to ask for 
bread. Os 
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‘His Daughter First’ is an innocent work 
of fiction. The author cannot long think 
harm of any one. Though he tries to endow 
some of his people with defects, such as 
craftiness and insincerity, his attachment 
to the square thing gets the better of him; 
so they all decide for virtue and get hap- 
pily married. The tale is a tale of lovers 
(six of them), and the reader does not 
readily keep them properly sorted. The 
most interesting pair are Mr. Heald and 
Miss Temple, perhaps because they are at 
least tempted by Satan. Miss Temple 
yields so far as to write a spiteful letter 
to a widow whom she properly suspects of 
wishing to marry her father, John Temple, 
of course a widower. Mr. Heald plunges 
deeper in sin, and is really implicated in 
several shady transactions. Insignificant 
as the story is, it prompts an interesting 
inquiry, why Mr. Hardy chose to reappear in 
fiction with nothing of interest or impor- 
tance to communicate. The only discover- 
able reason is a desire to depict the man- 
ners of a group of people representing New 
England’s “nice” or ‘‘best’’ people—people 
not notable for stormy passions, and evolved 
beyond the temptation of vulgar impulses. 
These admirable persons have already re- 
ceived considerable attention in fiction, and 
their charming way of receiving guests, of 
greeting each other at breakfast, their tea- 
drinking and dining—the whole record, in- 
deed, of their day’s adventure, has been 
long consecrated to the genius of the so- 
ciety reporter. Even such esoteric infor- 
mation as that rich daughters of the re- 
publie have maids to lay out their clothes, 
do their hair, perform the solemn office of 
“preparing a bath,’’ hardly requires con- 
firmation by a novelist. We could never 
have doubted that Mr. Hardy’s ladies were 
properly washed and combed and hooked. 
There was a time (within the memory of 
man) when they might not have been—the 
time when the New England conscience was 
a power and learning in high repute. A good 
time is never recognized till it is past, and 
as we reflect on Mr. Hardy’s well-turned- 
out ladies, we feel certain that the good 
time for converting the women of New 
England into interesting reading was the 
time of moral rigidity and mental earnest- 
ness; the time when whatever care the body 
may have received was bestowed in secret, 
and deemed, if not among the unmention- 
able subjects, at least among those “not 
fit for publication.”’ 

The scene, plot, and characters of the 
‘Conquering of Kate’ are very familiar to 
novel-readers. Scores of tales have been 
written about Southern ladies of long de- 
scent reduced to poverty, immensely proud 
and insolent, determined to defend to the 
death the family mansion and the family 
estate from seizure by unfeeling creditors. 
When a good-looking young man, hateful 
emissary of hated enemies, rides up to the 
doon politely inviting the ladies to a busi- 
ness consultation, the train and issue of ne- 
gotiations are at once foreseen. The young 
man is received in the parlor by a maiden 
aunt, who regales him with a history of 
the family, declines to consider any busi- 
ness, and shows him the door. But the 
young man has come to stay. He bears af- 
fronts with dignity, patiently returns good 
for evil, does wonderful things with the 
“property,” is at once so firm, so self-ef- 
facing, and so useful that the hard heart 
of the loveliest and most insulting of the 


ladies is softened and she consents to be- 
come his bride. Mr. Mowbray’s version of 
this ancient legend is readable, includes 
several diverting episodes, and one char- 
acter who is quite fascinating because of 
his comprehensive unlikeness to the thing 
he is supposed to represent. Mr. Journing- 
ham, the English aspirant to the honor of 
Kate’s hand, is the Englishman imagined 
by a good American who has never known 
a specimen of the island race, but always 
in perfect good faith hated the very thought 
of one. It is long since he ceased to appear 
in American fiction, and to meet him again 
surrounded by old and rather’ tedious 
friends is to add to the sentiment of the 
occasion a touch of welcome hilarity. 


Any one who understands Lowland Scotch 
may get an hour’s amusement out of ‘Wee 
Macgreegor.’ The inquisitive child and his 
doting parents are Glasgow folk drawn 
from the life and to the life. If they are 
exceptional at all it is in possessing more 
leisure and good temper than most Scotch 
families of the lower class. Mr. Bell's 
method is strikingly clever. The sketches 
are done in dialogue almost without de- 
scription or explanatory comment, yet the 
Robinson family’s characteristics are clear- 
ly revealed, and though the reader feels the 
presence of ironical humor, the author pre- 
serves gravity, never appearing to know 
that he is in the least funny. The few 
passages written in English show that Mr. 
Bell can use that language effectively both 
for plain statement and 
satire. 


for humorous 


RECENT POETRY. 


‘The Poems and Verses of Charles Dick- 
ens,’ edited by F. G. Kitton (Harpers), is a 
handsomely printed volume of which the 
binding is unquestionably the best part, 
while the prefaces of the editor rank next 
to it. The book is chiefly interesting as 
affording an evidence of that revival of 
Dickens about which the newspapers tell 
us so much, but do not make it clear that 
we are to gain greatly by the revival. Is- 
rael Zangwill’s ‘Blind Children’ (Funk & 
Wagnalls) is, like all his books, interesting 
as a branch of personal biography; and 
while in these pages he can scarcely be 
said to give us grace or music anywhere, 
yet there is plenty of the pungency with 
which the readers of his prose are familiar. 

‘Love’s Old Sweet Song,’ by George H. 
Ellwanger (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a re- 
printed and imperfectly revised edition of a 
previous work called ‘Love’s Demesne,’ by 
the same author. It is a tolerably miscel- 
laneous collection from different sources, 
but of course includes many good poems, 
and a curious preface in which a dozen 
or more living English poets are men- 
tioned with enthusiasm, while not an Amer- 
ican name appears in the introduction. 
There is a paged index of first lines, but 
no paged index of poems by their titles. 
With these drawbacks, the book affords a 
pleasing selection. A_ like criticism ap- 
plies to a work in many respects admirable, 
entitled ‘The Posy Ring: A Book of Verse 
for Children, Chosen and Classified by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith’ 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.). Here the paper, 
type, and mecbanical execution are alto- 





gether delightful, and the selection is fairly 
good, but there is no alphabetical index 





ATS 


at all of authors or of first lines. Mr. S. B. 
Herrick has added to the too numerous col- 
lections of miscellaneous sonnets a beau 


tifully printed volume called ‘A Century of 


Sonnets’ (R. H. Russell), fairly good in 
the selection, though not especially so. and 
with an elaborate preface Aldrich’s fins 
sonnet at page 50 is an elder or later ver 


sion, varying in many particulars from that 
contained, under the 
in the fine “Paint and Clay €} 
1882. On the whole, the later form may 
regarded as an improvement 


name of “Mirack 


‘The Black Prince, and Other Poems.” by 
Maurice Baring (Lane), consists mainly of 
a dramatic poem which has the unusual qual 
ity of weaving in songs much better than 
the text, the usual practice being quite the 
other way. The Nurse's Song, for instance 
above the deathbed of the Black Prince, 


has a distinctly weird and original cadenes 


(p. 139) 
From the bleak 
* mine, 


To the shore of gold and 1! ‘ nland 
To conquer or to die. 


sand and t! grey sand 
7 aon oO onl Oye 


The low cloud and the grey cloud 
(0) aon mine, good bie 

It hangs and lowers like a shroud 
Across the blood-red sky 

The soft sound and the leved seund 
(0 aon 0° mine, good bye) 

‘*Mother, I have a mortal wound 

It is my own son's cry 


» horn call and the 
aon oO mine, good-bye 

“Now dig the grave and weave the pa 
For I am soon to die.” 


giad call 


The lone bell and the sad bell 


(9 son a° mine, qood-bye 

“Tell me, mother, before 1 fel 

That I fonght gallantly 

‘Lyrics of Love and Laughter,’ by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar (Dodd, Mead & Co.), are 
a pleasing variation, in one respect, from 
his earlier poems, in that they rely less on 
the African dialect and are stronger in 
other directions, although the ‘dialect 
poems” still predominate. The following, 
for instance, has in it a touch of what ts, 
after all, Walt Whitman’s masterpiece, 
“The Song of the Open Road,” although it 
produces no effect of imitation (p. 3) 
TO THE ROAD 
Cool is the wind, for the summer is waning 
Who's for the road? 

Sun-flecked and soft, where the dead leaves 

raining, 

Who's for the road? 


Knapsack and alpenstock press hand and should 

Prick of the brier and roll of the boulder; 

This be your lot till the season grow olde 
Who's for the road? 


Up and away in the hush of the morning, 
Who's for the road? 
Vagabond he, all conventions 
Who's for the road? 
Music of warblers so merrily singing 


a-scorning, 








Draughts from the rill from the roadsid pe 
ng. 
Nectar of grapes from the vines lowly swinging 
These on the road 
Now every house is a hut or a hovel 
Come to the road 
Mankind and moles in the dark love to zg 
But to the roar 
Throw off the loads that are bending 
Love is for life, only labor Is trouble, 
Truce to the town, whose best gift is bubble 
Come to the road! 
‘A Wanderer’s Songs of the Sea,’ by 


Charles Keeler (San Francisco: Robert 


have the double benefit of southern and 
northern explorations, and we not only £ 

from him such deep-water chanties as ‘Ay 
aye, aye, Mr. Storm Along!” and “Down, 
down in the doldrums down!” but love 
songs with such a wonderful vocabulary 
as that of “A Song of Bering Sea.” Mr. 
Robert Loveman, author of ‘The Gates of 
Silence, with Interludes of Songs’ (Knick 


erbocker Press), is a poet of Western birth 


and Southern residence, who has won a 


modest success very easily, having been 
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compared at different times by rather ex- 
uberant editors to Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Aldrich, Lovelace, and Henley. His 
brief poems have become somewhat mo- 
notonous, and perhaps the best are now 
the most daring, as the following (p. 19): 


Poe, 


“TI want no trickster God— 
No cunning, crafty spook— 
Who smites a people or a rock, 
Or ene who writes a book. 


“For me a God who flings 
Out of His spendthrift hands 
The whirling worlds like pebbles, 
The meshéd stars like sands.”’ 


‘Puerto Rican and Other Impressions,’ by 
William James (Putnams), is one of the 
first of that long series of literary works 
which our new tropical possession may call 
forth; and the illustrations at least are, for 
that reason, very effective. From page 44 
we select: 

THE VINK PALACE. 


This house is called a palace, but to me 

Far more it is a fortress, with huge walls 
Of sturdy grandeur and vast echoing halls, 
On mighty ramparts near the fern is free 
To nod in answer to the phantasy 

Of ancient echo whensoe’er it calls 

To mediseval ghost the past enthralls, 

But cannot keep—nor yet will quite set free. 


To-day a garden smiles where warriors strode; 
To-day the stalls are empty; where the steed 
Of Andalusia’s swart hidalgo rode 
Now gentle mosses bloom and weed rejoices. 
Near by a chapel stands; where wounds did bleed 
There Nott-cyed nuns now sing with softer voices. 
There is a distinct and steady revival of 
purely dramatic poetry, as in ‘The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims: A Comedy,’ by Percy Mac- 
kaye (Macmillan); ‘The Princess of Han- 
over,’ by Margaret L. Woods (Holt); ‘David 
Bathshua,’ by Charles Whitworth 
(Knickerbocker Press); and ‘Two 
Oswald Crawfurd (London: 
The most original, not 


and 
Wynne 
Masques,’ by 
Chapman & Hall). 
to say promising, of these dramatic com- 


positions is the first named, a really re- 
markable achievement. It is no slight test 
of an author’s resources to produce before 
our eyes and ears, in good lively dialect 
and with inexhaustible vivacity, all that 
range of visitors whom Chaucer has ven- 
tured to group together at the Tabard. 
Mr. Mackaye has unflinchingly given us the 
grotesqueness, the vigor, the coarseness of 
the Elizabethan age, often coming near the 
very verge of peril, but never getting be- 
yond the safeguard of the “Whoop! do me 


no harm, good man” whieh formed in that 


period the line of safety. So many people 
of varied types are crowded into this book, 
and with such sustained animal spirits, that 


it sends a reader back not merely to his 
Chaucer, but to his Shakspere, with renewed 
power to get behind the scenes. 

‘Vompell of the West, and Other Poems,’ 
by John Hall Ingham (Lippincott), is a 
book of modest claims and really noble at- 


with much of strength both of 
The title poem 
is a fine memorial of the great Chicago Ex- 
and the following 
is one of the best contributions to the new 
authology which is this year so 
rapidly rolling up (p. 20): 


tainments, 


spirit and of expression. 


position and its palaces, 


Emerson 


A CLIFF VISITOR, 
Deep-blue with autumn blasts the billows rolled 
Before us as We scanned on open page 
The rarest spirit of our clime and age, 
When from the rocks above us, gray and cold, 
A feathered glint of emerald and gold 
llashed on our sense—as though 
Inage 
Had sent a winged thought—a heritage 
Of finer truth than written word could hold. 
A hummingbird it was: fearless it flew 
And struck the scarlet robe beneath our feet 
In hope of honey. Man and Nature drew 
Once more into communion strange and sweet, 
And, for the moment, rock and bird and sea 


the Concord 


The poet's magic made humanity. 





A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 
Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. By Mary King 


Waddington. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1903. 
Among the _ spirited portraits which 


Madame Waddington sketches with so light 
and free a touch, not the least interesting 
is the incidental one of herself. Belonging 
to a family whose social and political im- 
portance dates from the earliest days of 
the republic, she inherits as a matter of 
course a certain point of view. In the 
world of principalities and powers—Vanity 
Fair and la haute politique—she is breath- 
ing her native air, whether her place of 
abode chance to be France or Russia, Eng- 
land or the United States. In addition to 
inherited adaptation, Madame Waddington 
possesses as her personal endowment a 
charming gayety of temper, an insatiable 
interest in everything which goes on around 
her, and a quick wit. After reading her 
letters—the most entertaining which have 
appeared since Lady Granville’s—one is left 
with the cheerful impression that, in a 
world of misfits, here at least was the right 
person in the right place. The astonishing 
thing is that any one who, by her own 
account, dislikes writing, should have writ- 
ten such letters. More than once she plain- 
tively says, “I hate so to write.” 

“Ink all over me,” she exclaims; ‘fingers, 
hair, ete. I can’t. say, as Madame de 
Sévigné did, ‘ma plume vole,’ for mine 
stops and scratches, and makes holes in the 
paper, and does everything it can to make 
my writing difficult. I wonder why I hate 
it so—I do; as soon as I sit down to my 
writing-table I want to go out or play on 
the piano, or even crochet little petticoats 
—anything rather than write.’’ 

The letters are informal. Hastily dashed 
off while the impressions which they record 
were still fresh, they have, fortunately, not 
been greatly revised. 

M, Waddington, whose distinguished ca- 
reer is briefly outlined in an introductory 
note, was sent as Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary to represent France at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander III. at 
Moscow, in May, 1888. Since none of the 
prophesied misfortunes occurred, it is dif- 
ficult to realize, particularly at this dis- 
tance of time, how seriously the dangers 
of the coronation were regarded. The ap- 
palling assassination of Alexander II. was 
still fresh in men’s minds. Madame Wad- 
dington says of the appointment: 

“I was too bewildered at first to take it 
in, and I must frankly say I was wretched. 
‘ Of course it will be a magnificent 
sight, but I am a perfect poltroon—I am so 
afraid they will take advantage of that 
crowd to blow up everybody. However, if 
that should happen it would be better to be 
blown up together, but I really am nervous, 
(I am not usually such a coward, but Rus- 
sian Nihilists and dynamiters are terrible 
elements to contend with), and wish they 
hadn't asked him to go.” 

We get a vivid picture of days filled with 
the bustle of preparation for high festivi- 
tles—gala carriages, court dresses, jewels 
(“I have taken everything the family 
own’); and nights made uneasy by appre- 
hension. A guardian was appointed for the 
boy, and affairs were put in order—‘“cheer- 
ful preparations for a festive journey.” 
From Moscow Madame Waddington writes; 
“It is curious to live in such a highly 
charged atmosphere, and yet I am less ner- 
vous—I wonder why; the excitement, I sup- 
pose, of the whole thing.”” There is a 





thrilling account of the Emperor’s ride 
through the city to the Kremlin. It is a 
capital description and we can quite see it 
all: the crowd—‘“such pale, patient faces, 
but so unjoyous’’—kept back by the triple 
row of soldiers; the gorgeous, semi-bar- 
baric procession; the bells, the music, ‘the 
steady tramp of soldiers and the curious, 
dull noise of a great crowd of people.” 
Then the Emperor, “riding quite alone in 
front on his little white horse which he 
had ridden in the Turkish campaign’; and 
the Empress, with her little daughter, so 
far behind and with so many troops be- 
tween, that the Emperor might easily have 
been killed, she knowing nothing of it. 

“Every ear was strained to hear the first 
sound from the Kremlin. When the cannon 
boomed out, the effect was indescribable. 
All the Russians embraced each other, 
some with tears running down their cheeks, 
everybody shook hands with everybody, and 
for a moment the emotion was contagious. 
The extraordinary reaction showed what 
the tension had been.” 


The coronation, of course, is described in 
all its pomp, and the writer afterwards 
speaks of what was to her the most strik- 
ing thing in all the ceremonies: ‘First, 
the moment when the Emperor crowned 
himself, the only figure standing on the 
dais, and afterwards when he crowned the 
Empress, she kneeling before him.’”’ The 
life of the Ambassadress was arduous; up 
betimes in the morning, riding about in the 
state carriage,‘ which, with its swinging 
motion, was provocative of seasickness, and 
standing for hours at a time. Dinners and 
balls in the evening, and making one’s 
manners all day. One day she writes: “I 
am just alive, but nothing more, having 
performed five Grand Duchesses.’”’ The 
Empress said to Madame Waddington that 
the day of the coronation would be 
“very long and tiring, particularly begin- 
ning so early in the morning, that she 
was very matinale; was I? ‘Fairly—but I 
hadn’t often been up and dressed in full 
dress and diamonds at seven in the morn- 
ne. We talked a little about Mos- 
cow and the Kremlin. She asked me what 
I had seen. When I spoke of the church 
and the tribunes for the Corps’ Diplo- 
matique with no seats and a very long cere- 
mony, she was quite indifferent; evidently 
didn’t think it was of the slightest con- 
sequence whether we were tired or not; 
and I don’t suppose it is.” 


Later we read: ‘How hideous the life 
of the Emperor and the Empress must be. 
They say they find letters on their tables, 
in their carriages, coming from no one 
knows where, telling them of all the hor- 
rors in store for them and their children.” 
In this light, the Empress’s indifference 
over the fatigue of the Ambassadors seems 
natural. The detective attached to the 
French embassy feared some great demon- 
stration of the Nihilists on the gala night 
at the opera. “It would be such a good 
opportunity to get rid of all the Russian 
princes, to say nothing of the foreigners. 
He and Pontécoulant suggested to W. that 
I should be left at home, but I protested 
vigorously. If they all go, I am going too.” 
And go she did. 

After his return from Russia, M. Wad- 
dington was appointed Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, and remained in that 
position for ten years. Fortunately his 
wife, who still declared that she hated 
writing, had many members of her family to 
write to. The story of her life goes on 
with equal vivacity and freshness. In an 
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earlier letter she had said that she some- 
times asked herself if she were “‘the same 
little girl that used tw run wild in the 
country at home with a donkey cart and a 
big Newfoundland dog.’”” We seem to get 
a glimpse of that little girl when she says, 
after an exceptionally frivolous outing, ‘I 
think in her heart Jean was rather shocked 
at the Aquarium performance—didn’t think 
it was exactly the place for me; that was 
the reason I liked it, I suppose. I am so 
often now in the place where I ought to 
be.”’ 

The letters are chiefly taken up, how- 
ever, with dignified functions, and a long 
series of the most interesting personages 
of modern times pass before us, made life- 
like by the vivid style of the narrator. Of 
the Queen, and, indeed, of all the royal 
family, we get an exceedingly pleasant im- 
pression. ‘‘She was unfailing to us both 
from the first moment, always welcomed us 
with the same smile, was always inclined to 
talk about anything, and to understand and 
smooth over any little difficulty or misun- 
derstanding. I think she is a wonderful wo- 
man and a wonderful Queen.” And at the 
jubilee: 


“It was most interesting to see her come 
up the aisle—quite alone in front—her three 
sons, Wales, Edinburgh, and Connaught, 
just behind her. . As she reached 
the dais she stepped on it quite alone, and, 
advancing to the front, made a_ pretty 
curtsey to the assembled Royalties. Then 
came a long procession of family princes, 
headed by the Prince of Wales and the 
German Crown Prince, who looked magnifi- 
cent in his white uniform, and the Princess 
of Wales and the German Crown Princess. 
They all passed before the Queen, and it 
was most striking to see her seated there, 
a quiet figure dressed in black, very com- 
posed and smiling, yet émue, too, as the 
long line of children and grandchildren, 
representing all Europe, passed to do her 
homage.”’ 


At the end of her stay in England, 
Madame Waddington was able to say that 
“they had been ten perfectly happy years,”’ 
and, as she adds, “‘ten years is a good piece 
out of one’s life.”” Among the last cere- 
monies that she records is the farewell 
dinner which was given for M. Wadding- 
ton at the Mansion House and which she 
saw from the gallery of the Banqueting 
Hall. 


“There was a blaze of light and at first 
I couldn’t recognize anyone, and then I 
saw W. standing, drinking out of the lov- 
ing cup, with the Lord Mayor on one side 
and Rustem on the other, and gradually I 
made out a good many people. There were 
two long tables besides the table d'honneur, 
and they told me about 300 guests. All the 
representative men and intelligence of 
England assembled to say God-speed to the 
departing Ambassador. The Speaker and 
Lord Herschell (Presidents of the two 
Houses) were both there, and men of every 
possible coterie from Lord Lorne to James 
Knowles of the Nineteenth Century. As 
soon as the regular toasts had been drunk, 
there was a pause, and then came _ the 
toast of the evening, with ‘bumpers,’ ‘The 
French Ambassador.’ There were roars of 
applause when W. got on his legs, and 
I must confess to a decided choke in my 
throat. W. spoke (in English, which they 
had asked him to do) very simply and very 
well, going back to his early days. When 
he said that he had done his best always 
to keep up good and friendly relations with 
England, and that he had had much sym- 
pathy from all sides, he was much cheered; 
but much more when he said that perhaps 
what had given him more friends in Eng- 
land than any of his public acts as a states- 
man, was the fact that he had rowed in the 
University eight at Cambridge. Then there 
were roars of applause, and he heard quite 
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distinctly the people below saying, ‘He is 
quite right, we always remember it.” He 
was quite ému when he came to the end; 
his voice taking that grave tone I like so 
much when he said ‘goodbye.’ One heard 
every word. He was much cheered when he 
finished. He hasn’t always had an 
easy time with his English name and his 
English education. Of course, it has been 
very useful to him here, as he has been 
thrown with all sorts of people, and could 
understand the English point of view, but 
in France they were always afraid he was 
too English. I think when he has gone 
they will realize at home what good work 
he has done here because he understands 
them.” 


One closes the book wishing it were long- 
er, which proves perhaps that it is about 
the right length. 


The Souls of Black Folk: 
Sketches by W. E. Burghardt Du 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Mr. Du Bois has written a profoundly in- 
teresting and affecting book, remarkable as 
a piece of literature apart from its inner 
significance. The negrophobist will re- 
mind us that Mr. Du Bois is not so black as 
he has painted himself, and will credit to 
the white blood in his veins the power and 
beauty of his book. But the fact is, that 
the features of Mr. Du Bois’s mind are ne- 
gro features to a degree that those of his 
face are not. They are the sensibility, the 
tenderness, the ‘avenues to God hid from 
men of Northern brain,’’ which Emerson 
divined in the black people. The bar of 
music from one ‘‘Sorrow Song” or another 
which stands at the head of each chapter is 
a hint (unintended) that what follows is 
that strain writ large, that Mr. Du Bois’s 
thought and expression are highly charac- 
teristic of his people, are cultivated va- 
rieties of those emotional and imaginative 
qualities which are the prevailing traits of 
the uncultivated negro mind. Hence one 
more argument for that higher education of 
the negro for which Mr. Du Bois so elo- 
quently pleads. Such education of ten thou- 
sand negroes would be justified by one pro- 
duct like this. 

The book will come as a surprise to some 
persons who have heard Mr. Du Bois speak 
upon his people’s character and destiny, and, 
finding him coldly intellectual, have not 
been at all prepared for the emotion and 
the passion throbbing here In every chap- 
ter, almost every page. It is almost intol- 
erably sad. ‘Bone of the bone and flesh of 
the flesh of them that live within the veil,” 
the writer manifests throughout an aching 
sense of the wrongs done to his people, 
heretofore and still. But those will greatly 
misconceive who think that we have here 
merely an outburst of emotion. Back of 
this there is careful knowledge of past and 
present conditions in the South, clear in- 
sight into their meanings, a firm inteiiectual 
apprehension of their tendency, which is 
something to be reckoned with by every 
citizen who has at heart the welfare of his 
country, inseparable from the welfare of 
the colored people. The perfervid rhetoric 
will seem extravagant to the dull and cold, 
but, though it sometimes obscures what it 
would fain illuminate, it is the writer’s in- 
dividual form, it is not the substance of his 
protestation, which is compact of intellec- 
tual seriousness and moral truth. 

The initial chapter is of a general charac- 
ter, setting forth the spiritual strivings of 
the negro—to be at once a negro and an 


and 
Bois. 


Essays 





American; “to be a co-worker in the king 
dom of culture, to escape both death and 
isolation; to use his best powers and his 
latent genius,"’ which have heretofore been 
so wasted, dispersed, and forgotten. A sex 
ond chapter takes more definite shape, tell 
ing the story of 
meant to the blacks, and what happened in 
the days of the carpet-bagger and his co 
adjutors in the Reconstruction period. The 
emphasis is on the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
whose merits and demerits are considered 
in an impartial manner. There is 
quent tribute to ‘‘the crusade of the New 
England schoolma’am” in the South, which 
in one year gave instruction to more than 
one hundred thousand blacks. There Is a 
fit rebuke for the cheap nonsense, of which 
we hear so much, concerning the enfran 
chisement of the negro. There was no 
choice, we are very properly assured, be 
tween full and restricted suffrage; only a 
choice between suffrage and a new form of 
conceded that a race-feurd 
consequence of the 


emancipation, what it 


an elo 


slavery. It is 
was the inevitable 
choice the North was forced to make. 
But the most concrete chapter in Mr. Du 
Bois's book is the third, “Of Mr. Booker T 
Washington and Others.” Mr. Washing 
ton’s ascendancy is designated as ‘‘the 
most striking thing in the history of thie 
American negro since 1876.’ Entertained 
with unlimited energy, enthusiasm, 
faith, his programme “‘startled and won the 
applause of the South, interested and won 
the admiration of the North, and, after a 
confused murmur of protest, it 
it did not convert the negroes 
selves.” The merits of that 
are detailed with warm appreciation, while 
at the same time a criticism is made upon 
it so thoughtfully that it de 
serves the attention of Mr. Washington's 
best friends and the best friends of the 
negro and the white people of the South. 
The criticism will be resented with bitter- 
ness by those for whom Washington's at- 
traction is the they 
him to have made, and with hardly less by 
many who are convinced that he has solved 
the race problem in a completely successful 
manner. There are those who seem to re 
gard of his programme as 
only a less malignant form of lese-majesty 


and 


silenced if 
them 
programine 


conceived 


concessions suppose 


any criticism 


than criticism of the war programme of a 
President. But he is strong and wise 
enough to welcome any honest difference 
from his own views and aims. The criti- 
cism is that Mr. Washington asks the nm 
gro to surrender, at least for the present, 
political power, insistence on civil rights 
the higher education. Advocated for fifteen 
years, triumphant for ten, this policy has 


coincided with the disfranchisement of the 
negro, his relegation to a civil status of dis 
tinct inferiority, the impoverishment of in 
devoted to the negro’s higher 
That here is 
but effect, is Mr Bois’s con 
Also, that Mr. de- 
sired ends cannot be reached without im 
the 


may not hope to be a successful business 


stitutions 

not 
Du 

Washington's 


education. merely coin 
cidence, 
tention. 
additions to his means: 


portant negro 


man and property owner without political 
rights, to be thrifty and self-respecting, 
while consenting to civic inferiority, to ws 


industrial 
institutions of 


cure good common-school and 
training without 
learning. “Tuskegee itself could not rematu 
open a day were it not for teachers trained 


or trained by their grad- 


higher 


in negro colleges 
uates.”’ 
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It is not so clear to us as it is to Mr. Du 
Bois that Mr. Washington has made the 
base concessions here ascribed to him. We 
recall passages in his books and speeches 
and letters that point a different moral. We 
recall his protests sent to the disfran- 
chising conventions in Alabama and Louisi- 
una. It may be that of late he has become 
more subdued than formerly to those he 
has worked with, some of whom have the 
habit of giving his programme the color of 
their own exaggerated caution and timid- 
ity. Then, too, Mr. Du Bois, while ac- 
knowledging that Mr. Washington’s pro- 
gramme is provisional, does not make this 
acknowledgment with sufficient emphasis. 
But this third chapter as a whole, and the 
expansion of its prominent details in the 
succeeding chapters, deserve the carefullest 
consideration. Their large intelligence and 
their lofty temper demand for them an ap- 
preciation as generous as the spirit in 
which they are conceived. 

Where all is good, it is invidious to se- 
lect, but the chapters “On the Training of 
Black Men” and “Of the Sons of Master 
and Man” merit, perhaps, particular atten- 
tion. The pathos of the chapter’ called 
“The Passing of the First Born” is im- 
measurably deep. It will appeal to all who 
have a human heart. It tells the story of 
a baby’s life and death, the joy his com- 
ing meant; the ‘‘awful gladness’ when he 
died: ‘‘Not dead, but escaped; not bond, but 
free.’’ Clearly the burden of Mr. Du Bois’s 
complaint, not explicitly, but implicitly at 
every turn, is made more grievous by the 
denial of social equality to himself and his 
people. In the urgency of this note is 
there not possibly a lack of the profoundest 
self-respect? If Mr. Du Bois can sit with 
Shakspere and Plato, and they do not wince 
at his complexion, why should he care sc 
much for the contempt of Col. Carter of 
Cartersville? Why not trample on it with 
a deeper pride? A society based on money 
values may reject such a man as scornfully 
as one based on the tradition of slavery, 
but a society based upon character and cul- 
ture will always welcome him though he 
were blacker than the ace of spades, not as 
showing him a favor, but as anxious to 
avail itself of his ability. 


Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 
By James Mark Baldwin. Vol. II. The 
Macmillan Co. 1902. Royal 8vo, pp. 892. 
Many evidences of different kinds reach 

us of the good service that this work is 

already rendering, notwithstanding the im- 

perfections inevitable in any such com- 

posite book, and notwithstanding its lack 
of those formal perfections and uniformities 
upon which our American dictionaries and 
cyclopmdias are apt to insist to the neglect 
of the weightler matters of the law, to the 
point of leaving them dry, innutritious, and 
unvitalizing. Professor Baldwin, in the pre- 
face of this concluding volume (of the 


Dictionary proper), puts forth more 
an excuse than a defence for one of 
the few features of it that have 
been disapproved in almost every quar- 


ter; urging that the diminutive bio- 
graphical notices which he has scattered 
through the vocabulary are that half-loaf 
that is said to be better than no bread. 
This hardly meets the stricture commonly 
made, which was to the effect that the en- 
tire omission of these supererogatory 
crumbs would have left room that might 





either have been filled to better purpose, or 
to better purpose have lightened the avoir- 
dupois of the volumes. 

But a more interesting question sug- 
gests itself. Upwards of seventy of 
the most reputable philosophers whose 
services a distinguished editor could 
secure, have here set down their opin- 
ions upon the special points of phil- 
osophy of which they are reputed best 
qualified to treat. They have not argued 
their doctrines, since this is a dictionary, 
not a cyclopedia; but they have defined 
them. All the principal groups of schools 
are more or less represented in the assem- 
blage of contributors; even the idealists, 
whose showing is probably the least ade- 
quate. One naturally peruses their utter- 
ances to see what impression one can de- 
rive from them as to the prevalent ten- 
dencies of philosophy at the opening of the 
twentieth century; for surely this is an 
aspect under which it may be hoped that 
this dictionary will never lose its interest. 

The most prominent of the philosophical 
signs of the ‘times, as here displayed— 
so it strikes us, at least—is the manifest 
strenuous endeavor of the students of 
every department of philosophy to impart 
a “scientific’ character each to his own 
particular branch, é. e., to make it con- 
form to the conditions which have caused 
the success of the modern acknowledged 
sciences. The progress is satisfactory. At 
least one branch of psychology has already 
taken its place among the special sciences, 
whose array others are well upon the way 
toward joining. The movement is not con- 
fined to psychology. There is much of a 
scientific character in ethics; and the crit- 
ical part of logic has, in some hands at 
least, come to submit itself to the same 
criteria as those that have long been ac- 
knowledged in science. There seems every 
reason for hope concerning metaphysics 
and other branches, 

Another mark of our philosophy is the 
disposition to make psychology the key to 
philosophy — categories, esthetics, ethics, 
logic, and metaphysics. Something of this 
has existed since Descartes; but since 
about 1863 every student of philosophy, 
even though he be one of those who con- 
sider the present psychological tendency 
excessive, has placed a new and higher es- 
timate than before upon the scientific val- 
ue of psychology. Here was seen one sci- 
ence, than which no branch of philosophy, 
in the days when men disputed about the 
primum cognitum, was more enveloped in 
metaphysical fog, which yet almost sud- 
denly, that mist lifting, had come out 
bright and clear as a June forenoon. How 
could it but happen, as it certainly did, that 
men should think that the best way to re- 
solve any problem of philosophy would be 
to reduce it to a question of psychology? 
The future must determine precisely what 
the value of this method may be. It has 
its opponents. For some years after the 
movement once became general, no strong 
voice was raised against it; and ten or fif- 
teen years ago psychologists of the first 
rank could dream of establishing the 
truths of their science without any meta- 
physical assumptions whatsoever. Some 
writers use such language even yet; but 
careful examination has convinced the bet- 
ter part that even physics has its meta- 
physical postulates, and that psychology is 
peculiarly dependent upon them. If that 





be the case, the philosophical sciences and 
psychology would have each to be built 
upon the other, ifthe psychological method 
is to be maintained. They must collective- 
ly form an arch—or, rather, a Saturn's 
ring, for an arch has the ground to rest 
upon. Whether that can be sound logic or 
not is a question to be carefully ex- 
amined. 

Another symptom of the philosophy of the 
day which is interesting to the general 
public is a very appreciable reaction against 
the whole family of opinions that are near- 
ly related to agnosticism—some of them as 
little fond of others as any cousins in the 
world, A logical scruple seems to be the 
motive of this reaction. It is felt that the 
only possible justification for so much as 
entertaining a hypothesis must be that it 
renders the facts comprehensible, and 
that a theory which substantially amounts 
merely to supposing facts to be in- 
comprehensihte, fails to render any 
facts comprehensible. But if one once 
admits this, he can hardly stop at 
this-point. It would seem that his fur- 
ther reflections must result in something 
like a resuscitation of the Scotch philosophy 
of common sense. Accordingly, some writ- 
ers who used (justly or otherwise) to be re- 
garded as skeptics, are now instancing the 
stress put upon the light of nature by Gali- 
leo and other authors of modern physical 
conceptions, and virtually even by Faraday, 
Kelvin, etc., as helping to show that a be- 
lief akin to Reid’s is an essential condition 
of progressive science. 

One other lineament of contemporary 
philosophy is called to our attention in 
turning over the leaves of this volume, It is 
surprising to see how readable it is—a re- 
sult due, no doubt, in part to editorial 
skill, and partly to the writers not hav- 
ing to enter into all the details of argumen- 
tation. It is infinitely more agreeable to 
read than any of the recent philosophical 
works which betray literary ambition. Met- 
aphysicians are a slow-thinking breed; but 
they seem duller than ordinary not to per- 
ceive that a literary style in philosophy is 
an incongruity whose days are numbered. 
Soon the majority of contributions to philo- 
sophy will begin to take the form of me- 
moirs, like those to other sciences, such 
as mathematics, which is no more special 
than is philosophy. Now a scientific memoir 
written in any but the most severely un- 
adorned language could not be more ridicu- 
lous if it were set in hexameters like the 
contributions of those eminent savants 
Parmenides, and Empedocles. It is a tru- 
ism to say so; and this truism enwraps 
another, which is that there is such a 
thing as a good style and a bad style for 
philosophy grown science. A good style is 
one which approximates as closely as pos- 
sible to a self-explaining diagram or a 
tabular array of familiar symbols. In short, 
it will be necessary for philosophers to 
awake to the fact that there is such a 
thing as the ethics of words, which for them 
should be about the most sacred part of the 
moral law; and the sooner they begin to 
turn their attention to this, the sooner 
they will experience the satisfaction of the 
scientific man’s conscience, who is faithful 
to his duty of gathering premises as the 
basis of inferences which only distant gen- 
erations can draw, and in drawing will first 
discover what scrupulous pains have been 
taken to make those premises accurate, 
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The Groundwork of the Leschetizky Me- 
thod. By Malwine Brée. G. Schirmer. 


Die Hand des Pianisten. Von Marie Un- 
schuld von Melasfeld. Breitkopf & Hiar- 
tel. 


For nearly half a century Franz Liszt 
devoted a considerable part of his time to 
giving free instruction to young pianists. 
This accounts for the enormous number of 
his “pupils” up and down the world; a list 
of them takes up six pages of Gdllerich’s 
biography of the great pianist. But Liszt 
died in 1886, and the young women and 
men had to look about for another in- 
structor. Rubinstein never took many 
pupils, and died, moreover, eight years 
after Liszt. The great successor of these 
masters, Paderewski, has had no time to 
give lessons; but it so happened that in 
the days of his youth he was a pupil of 
Leschetizky, and when he became leader 
among the pianists of our time, students 
began to flock to his teacher, in the hope 
of discovering the secret of his success. 
Thus it came about that Leschetizky be- 
came the successor of Liszt as a teacher 
of nearly everybody who is anybody among 
the younger pianists. His house in Vienna 
is frequented by a vast number of young 
students, most of them foreigners, par- 
ticularly Americans; the Viennese, indeed, 
speak of his “American colony’’ at Wah- 
ring. In many things Leschetizky is unlike 
Liszt: he charges for his lessons and he 
teaches technique, two things which Liszt 
never did. He resembles Liszt in being 
a genuine artist; a mere pedagogue could 
not have got and retained his vogue. 

Leschetizky never published a ‘‘method” 
for the use of his pupils and others; but 
lately two of his pupils have endeavored 
to put on paper some of his most impor- 
tant principles of instruction. Neither of 
the books mentioned at the head of this 
review contains anything to indicate that 
his method differs radically from that of 
other eminent teachers; and both are 
somewhat disappointing because they do 
not include detailed criticism of individual! 
composers and pieces in the teacher’s own 
words, after the manner of Theodor Pfeif- 
fer’s delightful ‘Studien bei Hans von 
Biilow. But there is much of genuine 
value in both the books. They resemble 
each otber in having abundant illustrations 
of hand postures; Leschetizky’s own hand 
having been photographed for Mme. Brée’s 
book (which has been admirably Englished 
by Dr. Theodore Baker), while Mme. von 
Melasfeld adorns hers with pictures of her 
own hand in various positions. What will 
our young ladies say to Mme. Brée’s as- 
sertion that ‘“‘the pianist must renounce 
the so-called aristocratic hand, slender 
and gracefully formed, with well-kept 
nails’? To which she adds that “a thor- 
oughly trained ‘piano-hand’ becomes broad- 
er, supple in the wrist, and muscular, With 
broad finger-tips.’”’ The same writer does 
not hesitate to declare that “the pedal, 
for most good people and bad players, is 
an instrumentality for trampling on good 
taste.”” Mme. von Melasfeld quotes Rubin- 
stein’s saying that “good pedalling is half 
the play.’’ Her instructions on this topic 
are particularly clear and suggestive, and 
so are her remarks on memorizing pieces of 
music. They are summed up in the words, 
“Play less, think more.”” It may be add- 
ed that there are plentiful illustrations in 





musical type in each of these books, and 
that both are commended by Leschetizky 
himself. 





Heredity and Social Progress. By Simon N. 

Patten. Macmillan Co. 1903. 

The conclusions reached in this book 
differ from those previously maintained by 
the author because he has altered his prem- 
ises. Formerly he thought that if life were 
freed from its restrictions, we should have 
“a pleasure economy, and a normal order 
of progress. The natural curve of thought 
would move from concrete economic events 
upward to its highest forms."’ Reflection 
suggested that this concept overlooked the 
influence of heredity. ‘‘Character, in the 
sense of inherited traits, has its curve of 
thought.”” Thought, then, must have two 
curves, and nothing is normal until it re- 
veals the movements of both. Further 
reflection has convinced the author that the 
normal is to be sought in a new direction. 
He now perceives that it is fallacious to 
suppose that nations have a_ period of 
ycuth, maturity, and old age. ‘Death is an 
accident to life, not a necessity.”” Emo- 
tional changes must be recognized; and 
“thought must therefore have an emotional 
as well as an economic curve.” 

For the development of these theories 
the author has prepared a logic of his own, 
some of the canons of which are as fol- 
“The presumption of a general law 
is in favor of a hypothesis as soon as sin- 
gle instances of its operation are discover- 
ed.” “Links missing in the verification of 
a chain of reasoning do not render a hy- 
pothesis improbable.”’ ‘‘Whenever a spe- 
cific form is found, variations from this 
form may be assumed.”” “A law having pa- 
rallel expressions in two fields has greater 
validity than a complete induction in one 
field.” It is speaking within bounds to 
say that natural science has not employed 
canons so loosely expressed, and that this 
novum organum may be perverted by mis- 
chievous or weak-minded persons unless it 
is carefully explained and guarded. 

When man is considered in his relations 
tc nature, continues our author, he is 
found to face a law of diminishing returns. 
Since the natural surplus produced by con- 
scious effort falls off, it cannot be a source 
of social progress. To make progress se- 
cure, the temporary surplus must be trans- 
formed into permanent conditions, or into 
mental traits; it is the latter that consti- 
tute the real source of progress. So in 
biology, acquired characters become nat- 
ural; and biology and economics are paral- 
lel, like mind and matter. Econcmics, 
therefore, may be comprehended through 
biology, and the bulk of this essay is bio- 
logical in character. Conscious acts pre- 
cede those that are unconscious, and this is 
the order of nature, and must prevail in 
lower life. Acquired characters are not in- 
herited; but they cause children to develop 
increased energy, and hence progress re- 
sults. The same is true of organs. The 
tooth, the nail, the wing, etc., are at first 
merely expressions of surplus energy. 
“Animals do not develop teeth because 
they eat hard food. They eat hard food 
because they have teeth. Nor do they de- 
velop hair because they go into cold re- 
gions; they go north because they have 
hair.’”’ But as progress is due to surplus 
energy, arrest of development comes from 
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emotions, which, however, may ald those 
who change their environment. The explana- 
tion of these statements occupies too much 
space to be adequately discussed here. Re- 
duced to a simple form, the theory here 
adumbrated appears to make progress be- 
gin with the creation of a “social sur- 
plus,”’ while “current biology and classical 
economics unite in making a deficit the 
initial force in progress."" Prosperity cre- 
ates energy, adversity lessens it. But pro- 
gress is blocked unless the strong protect 
the weak. “The initial step in progress is 
protection, and a flow of income from the 
strong to the weak."” Hence, a backward 
race or class need not be radically altered 
to fit it for civilization. 
plus, and spontaneous 
ganize society. 

There are many Delphic utterances in this 
book, and it can hardly be called well rea- 
soned. Nevertheless, we can heartily ap 
prove the spirit of a disquisition which con 
tains these precepts: 


Provide a 
changes will 


sur- 
reor 


“The more freely we 
give to the weak, the more is gained ty the 
strong. The morality of similar men is 
embodied in the Golden Rule, but for dis 
similar men the law of service is yet high 
er. Do unto those unlike yourself what 
they cannot do for themselves. Let your 
surplus energy go out through your nat 
ural character for the benefit of those who 
have it not.”’ 


Life and Letters of Brooke Fossa Weat 
cott, D.D., D.C.1., sometime Bishop of 
Durham. By his son, Arthur Westcott 
2 vols. Macmillan & Co., 1903 


Certain episcopal blographies of recent 
years appear to have been written chiefly 
to show that bishops are men of like pas 
with others. The present memoir 
suggests no such explanation, for the whole 
of its subject’s career was spent outside 
that atmosphere of diplomacy and intrigue 
in which too many princes of the church 
appear to breathe most freely. Westcott, 
though he occupied for more than a decade 
one of the most exalted positions in the 
English hierarchy, will not be remembered 
especially as an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
but as a scholar and teacher. His earlli- 
est aptitudes, shown when a boy at King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, marked him 
out for distinction as a student. At Cam 
bridge he was Senior Classic, and swept the 
board of the various classical prizes and 
scholarships. At the same time, lest 
studies should be ‘‘selfish,” that is, too di 
rectly aimed at prize winning, he made a 
point of working also at botany, geology, 
architecture, and other subjects. This 
breadth of interests does not reflect itself 
in the letters of this period, which are 
pietistic in the extreme. 

It was during the years spent as assist- 
ant-master at Harrow (from 1852 to 1869) 
that Westcott’s abilities as a critic and 
expositor of the New Testament text began 
to be generally recognized. Dr. Butler, then 
head-master, testifies that Westcott be- 
came a real power in the school, where his 
house was pre-eminent for its intellectual 
and general vigor. For himself, however, 
he found teaching schoolboys too exhaust- 
ing to be combined with the studies on 
which his heart was set, and he was glad 
of the relief afforded him by an appoint- 
ment to a Cambridge chair. He was more 
at home in lecturing to candidates for holy 
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orders, though his belief tn the scholarship 
of his pupils was sometimes too much for 
their self-control. Canon Scott Holland, 
for instance, recalls his disappointment at 
their not recollecting the use of a certain 
verb in the Clementine Homilies, whereas 
at the moment they had but the dimmest 
conception of what the Clementine Homi- 
lies might be. Cambridge, too, gave him an 
opportunity of closer association with 
Lightfoot and Hort. He had begun his col- 
laboration with Hort on a recension of the 
New Testament text as early as 1853, when 
twenty-eight years of age. Comparatively 
little is told us here of this great under- 
taking, as the biographer prefers to leave 


the mass of correspondence affecting it | 


to be dealt with later by a specialist; but, 
amid all the changes in Westcott’s outward 
career, we are conscious of his steady, per- 
sistent devotion te this task until the book 
is given to the world in 1881. One’s admi- 
ration of his labors is increased by the dis- 
covery that they were not in every respect 
congenial. ‘‘Generally,’’ he remarks in one 
of his letters to his colleague, ‘I feel very 
great repugnance to the whole work of re- 
vision. I cannot express to you the 
positive dislike—I want a stronger term— 
with which I look on all details of spelling 
and breathing and form.” In another let- 


ter he says, “Grammar I simply hate.” 
After 1890, when he was made Bishop of 
Durham, Westcott made few contributions 


to scholarship. At the same time his schol- 
arly training and habits made his new ac- 
tivities as a preacher and church leader 
differ widely from those of the average 
bishop. It is significant to read of his ser- 


mons and addresses during this period, 


(whichoften produced a unique impression), 


that 
not 


they were a terror to the reporters, 
because of rapidity of utterance, but 
because 
Westcott took, we learn, 
He felt so bur- 


familiar phrases. 
no delight in generalship. 


dened by responsibilty that when a dioce- 








Goes, 


Hudson, T. J. 


the thoughts were expressed in un- | 


san living fell vacant he would feel greatly 
relieved if he found from the calendar 
that the patronage was not in the bishop’s 
hands. Yet his sense of duty was so keen 
that on occasion he would seek responsibil- 
ities from which most men in his position 
would think themselves excused. Such an 
occasion was the painful miners’ strike of 
1892, when his intervention brought the 
conflict of employers and employed to an 
end. This was but one of many services 
rendered to industrial concord and social 
progress which justified the application to 
him, in a chapter contributed by Thomas 


Burt, the miner M.P., of the title of “‘Every-> 


body’s Bishop.’’ He had, indeed, been true 
to his consecration vow to maintain and set 
forward, as far as in him lay, quietness, 


love, and peace among all men. y, 
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For Sale. 
MAINE COAST. 


FOR SALE.—on Penobscot Bay—To settle 
a joint account—A tract comprising 400 
acres of land with nearly 4 miles of shore 
front. The property comprises a number 
of bold headlands, fine rocks, coves, and 
beaches, is much diversified in its surface 
with woodland, hills and open fields, and 
commands everywhere most exquisite views 
of the bay, islands and mountains. The 
property is on the mainland in a central 
position and with a general southwest ex- 
posure. It is within half an hour by steam 
launch from the Dark Harbor landing at 
Islesboro. 

This property will be sold at a low price 
per acre, and offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a gentleman wishing a large pri- 
vate estate, or for subdivision. 


J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


ISLESBORO, ME. 


FOR SALE.—An_ unusually beautiful 
point of land on the west shore facing the 
Camden Mountains, containing nearly 14 
acres, and having nearly half a mile of water 
front with fine rocks, beaches, and bold 
shore. The land is diversified with groups 
of trees, woods, and open fields, and is 
adapted either for individual use as a 
whole or for subdivision into several lots. 


J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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